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MR. HUGH McAMIS 


Who represented T.A.O. in France during his extended residence in Paris a few years 
ago. Mr. McAmis is a native of Texas but is better known generally as a New Yorker, 
having gained his first laurels in a New York position. When the new municipal organ 
was ready in San Antonio he was chosen to open the instrument, which he did with 
such success that he was retained for the season, during which his audience grew, and 
the organ grew in favor. The past season has been spent in Texas but Mr. McAmis 
gave a series of recitals in the East some few months ago and is returning for per- 
manent residence here, having resigned his various activities in San Antonio. His 
recitals in Boston were for the New England Guild in the Boston City Club, and for 
the Women Organists’ Club; other recitals were Melrose Municipal Auditorium, Cush- 
ing Academy, etc., etc. Mr. McAmis’ monthly articles on the organ world of Paris 
were a notable contribution to the literature of the organ and showed him a keen ob- 
server unafraid to report things as he found them. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Lots of Things 


ere feageeed UT TING the past in its 

2 OR place is one of the hard 

Bo ORGANIST. jobs, sometimes almost 

W impossible. Whether 

other art-worlds are dom- 

M inated by the past is a 

question a musician can- 

not answer but we sup- 

pose they all are subject 

to the same human na- 

ture. When a head sticks up above the 

common mass of humanity and does 

something so astonishing that we see the 

record carried down through centuries we 

must admit that there progress was made; 

we cannot be too severe with ourselves 

when we indulge in a little veneration. 
And that’s how tradition was born. 


Tradition is a good thing. To uphold 
what the former generation did is also a 
good thing. But too much of these two 
good things is not entirely good. The 
world is pretty much a matter of battle 
and controversy rather than peace and 
good will. Birds eat the bugs and the cat 
eats the birds; weeds kill the flowers and 
winter kills the weeds. The genius who 
lives down a generation or two has usual- 
ly built his reputation on the slaughter of 
the ideas of his own day because he saw 
better things; that’s what makes genius. 
The average man of us can’t see anything 
much better than what’s immediately be- 


fore us, but the genius sees beyond that 
and tramples on the rest of us as he push- 
es toward his goal. We need not mind 
being trampled upon, for in turn we all of 
us trample on the toes of somebody or 
other. We cannot even acquire a new job 
without hurting the happiness of the fifty 
others who wanted it. 

The organ profession and industry are 
prospering. We have overcome the old 
tradition that the world was made for 
organists and we are discovering that our 
greatest happiness comes when we con- 
sider ourselves and our organs as having 
been made for the world’s enjoyment. 
Here and there through the land are cases 
where churches give public honor to their 
organists almost along side of their mini- 
sters—and they didn’t do that in Bach’s 
day. Here and there churches are buying 
four-manual organs of great proportions, 
fit for the best of service—the builders 
couldn’t build them like that in our 
father’s day. The industry feels chilly 
here and there because salesmen have a 
breathing spell nowadays and don’t have 
to take steps against writer’s cramp from 
contract-signing; yet the industry is more 
prosperous than the vast majority of other 
industries. There are wholesome signs, 
and there will be still better prosperity for 
everybody when the organ players do 
their share in the general propaganda for 
new organs wherever at present are 
ancient instruments unfit for modern use. 

The graft that formerly went on secret- 
ly is being brought to light: today the 
names of the few worst offenders are the 
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common knowledge of every salesman and 
builder in the country. An organist’s ad- 
vice and knowledge in the building of a 
fifty-thousand-dollar organ are not worth 
more than five hundred dollars. To place 
an organ-player on the high plane of an 
organ-creator is as silly as it would be to 
allow the minister to confer with the 
builders of a new church and demand ten 
thousand dollars from them because he 
conferred with them and asked them for 
the kind of a building he wanted. The 
builder who would undertake to build a 
church without consulting the wishes of 
the minister would in his turn be as much 
at fault as the organ builder who would 
not consult the wishes of the organist. 


Cooperation is the word. We can win 
a war by cooperation. We can win peace 
too and that’s sometimes a little better. 
The industry is beginning to talk in print 
about itself and its problems. That’s the 
most wholesome sign of all. It will do 
much to put us back at the console and 
take us away from the draughting-board; 
we can play organs better than any pre- 
ceeding generation ever did—perhaps be- 
cause we have more inviting organs to 


play—but we are not competent to dictate 
the building of them. 


A man whose factory has all the work 
it needs was bidding on a job where an 
organist was serving the purchaser in the 
capacity of adviser. But this organist’s 
service to the purchaser included a secret 
commission from the builder of fifteen 
percent. When the commission was asked 
for, the salesman said: 


“You have the say-so in the contract?” 
"To," 


“\Well then that’s the way we feel about 
it,” as he tore his specification and bid in 
two. 


To this little drama there should be 
added one more act. The builder who 
finds such a condition should withdraw 
his bid and notify the purchaser of his 
reasons for doing so. This would destroy 
the business in short order. But again 
the old game of cooperation comes in. 
Only a few of us are strong enough to 
take the initiative in fighting any ill; the 
best we can do is to work silently away at 
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it and be patient till the new day comes— 
and come it will. 

But it’s a merry old world. Summer is 
here, and vacations are here, and all of us 
are here. It’s a fine time to chip in a 
thought or two for the good we enjoy. 

And it’s a fine time also to say a word 
about a big tall American, Mr. Palmer 
Christian. I’ve heard him play and I know 
what he can do. But it’s not his playing 
I have anything to say about now. Mr. 
Palmer Christian is one of those real 
Americans we all like to brag about. He 
has just had his favorite builder build him 
a magnificent organ. The University of 
Michigan would probably have had no 
new organ now if Mr. Christian were not 
its organist. So there we are, a player 
kept a factory going for months. Now 
an organ keeps itself going for decades, 
making new friends for the organ and 
organist every day it is used. Mr. 
Christian’s record is open and honorable; 
he never has accepted a penny from an 
organ builder and I believe he never will. 
He is one of the many among us who can 
look the world in the face and call it fair 
and square. And he’s a great man even 
if not yet forty. 

It’s a great day for Americans. Tradi- 
tion losing its hold. Genius arising here 
and there. Our builders the best in the 
world, our players the best. Our best in- 
stitutions no longer looking to Europe for 
organists. Witness the Eastman Con- 
servatory taking an American and a 
young one to head its tremendous organ 
departments; they got a genius too. Mr. 
Gleason is too busy to know he is alive, 
yet he’s happy, and prosperous, and an 
artist. Are the woods full of them? Full 
of good signs, with enough genius here 
and there to guarantee that our tomorrow 
is going to be even better than today— 
and that’s going some. If America can’t 
raise enough genius to satisfy its needs, 
there is nothing simpler than to adopt 
them. There’s Dr. Roland Diggle who’s 
been here so long that he couldn’t get 
back quickly enough to his beloved Cali- 
fornia, and there’s Mr. Pietro Yon who 
put our concert organists on a new footing 
altogether. And there’s: our little old 
magazine in its fine new dress, and out on 
time too. Astonishing. It’s spring. 











Tri-States’ Second Convention 


Memphis is the Scene of the Second Three-day Convention of Organists 


of the Three States; Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee 
By FRANKLIN GLYNN 


eK mip te eed LE SECOND ANNUAL 
PAM ERICANE Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Sen O GANIST SS} Tennessee — was held 
Re f under the auspices of the 
. x West Tennessee Chapter 
ey of the Guild in Memphis 
re May 11th, 12th, and 13th. 
oe XY SY Increased attendance, in- 
AY “F Loe STR . 
Deamon Ge terest, and enthusiasm 
nib SNCs FEO augur well for future 
. events. The excellent and varied pro- 
gram, arranged by Dean Adolph Steuter- 
man, F.A.O.G., and the work of the Con- 
vention Committee in making necessary 
arrangements, were worthy of highest 
praise. 

The opening shot of the Convention 
was fired May 11th by Mr. Daniel R. 
Philippi, of Christ Church Cathedral, St. 
Louis, Mo., who played a recital on the 
4m Moller in Scottish Rite Cathedral. Mr. 
Philippi’s well-contrasted program was 
rendered in thoroughly musicianly style, 
and elicited many favorable and pleasing 
comments. 

The next morning at the Hotel Peabody 
the Convention was called to order by 
Dean Steuterman, after which an Invoca- 
tion was given by the Chaplain, Dr. 
Charles F. Blaisdell, of Calvary Episcopal, 
Memphis. Following this was an address 
of welcome on behalf of the West Tennes- 
see Chapter, given by Mrs. H. P. Dachsel, 
and responded to on behalf of visiting 
organists by Prof. Lloyd E. Thatcher of 
the University of Mississippi. 

The first paper, by Miss Martha May 
Cline of Little Rock, Ark., on “The 
Church Organist,” contained much sound 
and helpful information. “No instru- 
ment”, she said, “suffers more from in- 
competence than the organ. Not realiz- 
ing its difficulties, a congregation fre- 
quently allows an ambitious church mem- 
ber, who plays the piano indifferently, to 
occupy the position of organist, thinking 
that the instrument does not require bril- 

liancy of technic, and that anybody can 


Niet 


manipulate its intricate mechanism. Much 
of the playing heard proves the fallacy of 
such an idea. An organist must be pre- 
pared technically, a goal which can never 
be reached save through self-sacrifice and 
determination. 


“Tdeals are the standard by which at- 
tainments are measured—they give us the 
power to criticize ourselves, and without 
them progress is impossible. 


“To be a choir director, thoughtful 
planning far in advance is essential. Ir- 
regular rehearsals, a hurried run-over just 
before the service, a too evident joy in 
getting-by are the policies that bring de- 
served condemnation.” 

To this we might perhaps be permitted 
to add that there is a technic of choir-di- 
recting just as there is of organ-playing, 
and that all the advance planning and 
regularity of rehearsals in the world will 
avail but little if the director has not that 
happy knack of producing results from 
his or her forces. 

The address following was given by the 
Very Reverend Joseph L. Pastorelli, O.P., 
of St. Peter’s R.C. Church, Memphis, on 
“The Divine Mission of Music.” The 
reverend gentleman’s remarks were so 
thoughtful and apposit that we could 
wish they might be reproduced in full. 
The following extract is taken from the 
columns of the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal: 

“You have dedicated part of your lives 
to the organ, and I may say the whole or 
greater part to the art of music. Music 
is a difficult thing to define, almost as dif- 
ficult as life. From the cradle to the grave 
and beyond it music inspires, consoles and 
sustains. By its noble impulses and sen- 
timents it serves a grand and holy pur- 
pose, that of leading us to a feeling, to a 
love of the true, the good and the beauti- 
ful in life, to a love of sacred things, of 
God Himself. 

“But unfortunately the servant some- 
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times because the master, and music 
serving the evil and the malicious has too 
often become the tyrant of man, the in- 
strument of the devil. 


dare to seek its repression? History, lit- 
erature, algebra, geometry and other sci- 
ences tend to the perfection of the mind or 
intellect whereas the fine arts, poetry, 





MR. ADOLPH STEUTERMAN, F.A.G.O. 


Dean of the Western Tennessee Guild under whose man- 
agement the Convention was held 





MR. DANIEL R. PHILIPPI 


Of St. Louis who played a recital on the 4m Moller in 
Scottish Rite Cathedral 


“In view of all this, how can we over- 
look an influence so powerful for good or 
for evil? How, I ask, can any system of 
education fail to include the art of music 
in its course of studies? How can any ed- 
ucator worthy of the name of teacher fail 
to encourage its intensive study or even 


MRS. HELEN W. ROSS 


Of Laurel, Miss., who gave a recital on the 3m Austin 
in St. John’s Methodist 





MR. FRANKLYN GLYNN 


Who discussed Anthem Accompaniment for the Con- 
vention, and discusses the Convention for us 


music, tend not only to this perfection but 
also to the elevation of the heart and soul 
of man, making them of greater value.” 
Following this talk came a dissertation 
on “Anthem Accompaniment” by the 
writer of these remarks. Roberts’ “Seek 
ye the Lord” and Mendelssohn’s “O Come 
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Let us Worship” were used as illustra- 
tions, copies being furnished so that those 
present might follow the more conven- 
iently. Particular attention was paid to 
the Mendelssohn number as an example 
of the adapting of a pianoforte arrange- 
ment of an orchestral accompaniment to 
organ usage: special stress being laid 
upon the necessity for a re-arrangement 
of full chords in the left-hand part in 
organ playing. 
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Arthur Davis, F.A.G.O., organist of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Memphis, on “The 
Guild Academic Examinations.”  Par- 
ticular mention was made of the theoreti- 
cal requirements for both A.A.G.O. and 
F.A.G.O. examinations, and the impor- 
tance of these from a musical standpoint. 
How both harmony and counterpoint 
must show real musical understanding 
and perception, mere harmonic correct- 
ness being insufficient to secure a pass. It 





MR. ARTHUR DAVIS, F.A.G.O. 


One of the speakers, whose subject was the Guild 
Academic Examinations 


Adjournment was made to the hotel 
roof for photograph of those present, fol- 
lowing which a descent was made to the 
luncheon room. After a delightful repast 
the program was continued with a paper 
on the “History and Value of the 
Guild”, contributed by Mr. Ernest F. 
Hawke, F.A.G.O., of Memphis. Mr. 
Hawke gave a resume of the Guild from 
its inception, mentioning the important 
part played in this by the late Mr. Gerritt 
Smith, also that the 145 Founders of the 
Guild embraced leading organists from all 
parts of the country. Also that there are 


“now 40 Chapters and 5 Branches. 


Following this came a paper by Miss 
Elizabeth Mosby of Memphis on “Guild 
Ideals’—a thoughtful conception stress- 
ing efficiency, good fellowship, and 
spiritual development as three essential 
factors. 


The next contribution was by Mr. 


MR. PIETRO YON 


Internationally known concert organist who played the 
St. Peter’s 4m Casavant for the Convention 


was felt that in a number of cases candi- 
dates do not allow sufficient time and sys- 
tematic study for preparation. 


Mr. Davis also expressed a hope that 
in the organ-playing tests a place might 
be found for numbers by American Com- 
posers. 

The concluding address was given bv 
Chaplain Blaisdell on ‘The Spiritual 
Value of Music’—a delightful talk in 
which the speaker defined spiritual as 
“that which makes us lean closer towards 
the Living God.” The necessity for loy- 
alty was stressed. Rev. Blaisdell also 
considered that “Music should awaken 
repentance, hope, and a spirit of resolu- 
tion when a person leaves the service.” 
Sentiments which are highly worthy of 
endorsement. 

Adjournment was made to St. John’s 
Methodist, where a recital was played on 
the 3m Austin by Mrs. Helen W. Ross, of 
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the First Presbyterian, Laurel, Miss. A 
pupil of Mr. Joseph Bonnet, Mrs. Ross’ 
performance was characterized by bril- 
liant technic and sound musicianship in 
an exacting program in which French 
numbers predominated. 

At the conclusion of the recital, auto- 
mobiles were in waiting, and a tour of the 
city was undertaken, winding up at the 
Country Club where an informal recep- 
tion was given by Mrs. M. E. Finch to the 
delegates and guests. A group of tenor 
solos were sung by Mr. Arthur Platz, or- 
ganist of the Linden Avenue Christian 
Church, Memphis, who was accompanied 
by Mrs. Arthur Bowers. 
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The Convention ended May 13th witha 
recital in St. Peter’s Church by Mr. Pietro 
A. Yon, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, on the 4m Casavant, through the 
kindness of the Very Rev. Joseph L. Pas- 
torelli, O.P. The program was varied and 
executed in this player’s usual brilliant 
style. 


So ended a successful Convention, the 
second sponsored by the West Tennessee 
Chapter of the Guild, and, we say—long 
may they continue and may they foster 
the cause of music (using the term in the 
widest sense of the word) and good fel- 
lowship in the Tri-States. 


Women Organists 


What Some of the Leaders Among Women Organists Think About the 
Prejudice that Still Prevails (Against Them 


By GRACE CHALMERS THOMSON 


HAT ARE the reasons 
back of the rabid preju- 
dice existing against 
women organists and 
choirmasters? and = are 
they justified? Granted 
that one’s equipment 
musically is all that is to 
BS Ya5e be desired, what else? 
AK Totes PY Nore Primarily are women 
business-like? Is a woman temperament- 
ally suited to swing the requirements and 
responsibilities expected of a choirmaste:? 
For instance, generally speaking, she is 
not considered suited to the profession of 
medicine. While the two are very dit- 
ferent, both call for keen thinking, prompt 
decision in an emergency, judgment, and 
most of all, few words, the latter being a 
characteristic not commonly attributed to 
women. 

When I drive a car, play golf, get in line 
at the parcel post Xmas rush, or subway 
change window, I avoid women ahead of 
me. Usually a man thinks and acts more 
quickly and with an exchange of fewer 
words. Directness, dispatch, and few 
words are of paramount importance. 


AE Fe LR Ob 


OK MERICANPS 
ORGANIST 


eRe 


We recently heard of a woman execu- 
tive in the business world who declined a 
promotion of distinction because of the 
jealousy it would involve in placing her 
Over important men officials. Therein 
lies a very important point. Can a woman 
succeed as a choirmaster without, on the 
other hand, arousing resentment in the 
matter of authority, or on the other hand, 
becoming the victim of egotistical jeal- 
ousy in some quarters which seek to inti- 
midate her, if she shows a reasonable 
tendency to be placating? 

Nothing requires more firmness than 
the handling of the average choir situa- 
tion. A choirmaster must have vision and 
perspective and ever remember that sil. 
ence is golden. Some men and women 
innately resent a woman executive and 
the utmost tact, judgment, and discrimi- 
nation are required in meeting this point 
and overcoming it. At the same time, it 
is often said that women cannot stand - 
authority. To counteract this, woman’s 
innate diplomacy and intuition are impor- 
tant elements for consideration. Above 
all, she must be impersonal to a certain 
extent and self-effacing. Church music 
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should be noble, majestic, reverent, a form 
of worship—something totally free from 
personalities. During the service, the 
choirmaster may be hidden by a curtain, 
thus avoiding undue conspicuousness. 
Choirsters may be asked to maintain the 
ideal that they are the scldiers of the 
church, a part of the service, just as are 
the organ, the altar, the candles, etc.— 
their personalities to be kept distinctly 
outside the chancel: all a matter of con- 
tributing toward the spirit of worship. 
Here one calls to mind a frequent occur- 
rence, especially in mixed choirs, where 
choristers make themselves conspicuous 
by gazing over the congregation, while 
singing the service, and many similar 
practises during the sermon, which de- 
tract from the dignity and reverence of 
the service. 

As to the musical side, we occasionally 
hear the tribute, “She plays the organ like 
a man’—whatever that may mean. The 


‘important point is that a woman’s style 
must have vitality and authority. A cer- 
tain woman choirmaster has been known 
to make this comment in rehearsal: “That 
sounds exactly as though you had a 
woman conductor — sentimentally tender 
and rhythmically halting;’ in short it 


represents a thoroughly unmusicianly 
style, in that it lacks vitality and author- 
ity. 

Referring to the equipment of the or- 
ganist-choirmaster, certain it is that in- 
adequate training is often a cause of fail- 
ure: too circumscribed study. One’s edu- 
cation should be not for the purpose of 
becoming a “church musician” but for the 
purpose of becoming a thorough musician. 
One should make it a point to hear plenty 
of music of a fine quality, especially in the 
realm of orchestral music and the art 
songs. Nor should one lose sight of the 
gain to be found in attending the best that 
the theater has to offer. It is a notable 
fact that nowhere are music standards 
generally so deplorable as in the churches. 
William Lyon Phelps in Scribner’s writes 
of a very apt coincidence in this connec- 
tion. “Quite often one hears the remark 
‘T don’t know anything about music, but 
I like,’ etc. An unexpected variation on 
this well-worn theme pleasantly saluted 
my ears while engaged in conversation 
with a clever woman in a town in North- 
ern Connecticut. She had returned from 
the service at church and remarked casu- 
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ally: ‘I don’t know anything about music, 
but I hate our choir.’ ”’ 


One of the most promising signs of the 
times is the recent organization of all the 
Lutheran choirs in the City of New York 
for the purpose of studying, under musi- 
cianly leadership, the legitimate sacred 
music which should be more generally 
used in all churches. Why should not an 
educational course be followed in choir 
work, always bearing in mind the public, 
but at the same time the necessity of 
maintaining a strictly legitimate stand- 
ard? One does not need to hurl half pre- 
pared Bach at his public, nor yet launch 
his campaign by the use of inferior litera- 
ture for the purpose of meeting people on 
their own ground. One may choose al- 
ways that which is fine—there is no ex- 
cuse for using sentimental trash—this has 
been proved. Most apropos is the remark 
of President Eliot of Harvard—that edu- 
cation in America is twenty years behind 
the times, because of the teacher who is 
afraid of losing his job. 

Then there is the educational policy as 
it relates to the choristers themselves. A 
conscientious choirmaster will give due re- 
gard for the vocal development of his 
choristers, individually and collectively. 
A few minutes devoted to vocal exercises 
before every rehearsal and service is im- 
perative. With the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of the individual chorister, marked 
results should be achieved. All too often, 
choir work is a matter of detriment vo- 
cally to the chorister, because a director 
fails to care for the vocal welfare of the 
singers under his supervision. A constant 
effort should be made at rehearsals to 
guard against unnecessary demands on 
the voices, such as forced tones, unwar- 
ranted continuous use of the voice in high 
register, failure to give instruction in 
breath-control and tone-placement. These 
matters are of vital importance to the final 
results of your choir, for after all, who 
cares for a performance, either vocal or 
pianistic, which is characterized by ugly 
tone? Beautiful quality of tone as well as 
musicianly style are absolutely essential 
and both too rarely found. 


Above everything, any choirmaster, 
man or woman, must be imbued with a 
boundless spirit of devotion, if he wishes 
to make himself of the highest value to 
the situation he serves. 





Consonance and Dissonance 


A Discussion of the Principles of Harmonic Dualism, by Hugo Riemann 
Authorized Translation by S$. HARRISON LOVEWELL 


IV. THE TRUE ROOT OF 
HARMONIC DUALISM 


WE HAVE NOW come to the main issue 
in our discussion, namely, Why regard 
the structure of the minor chord as the 
opposite of the major chord? The over- 
tones having been discarded as the foun- 
dation of consonance, as already deter- 
mined, what should hinder an acceptance 
of consonant relationships for two struc- 
tures conceived upward and standing side 
by side, the one termed major and the 
other minor? These two consonant 
chords being: 

1.. Prime, major third, perfect fifth. 

2. Prime, minor third, perfect fifth. 

The first objection to be made to such 
a procedure would be that for the one or 
the other form of chord the mathematical 
demonstration requires complicated fig- 
ures. 

When the minor chord is compared 
with the major chord, the vibration num- 
bers show a more complicated form for 
the minor chord; and the relationships oc- 
casioned by length of string make a more 
complicated form for the major chord 
when compared with the minor chord. 

This comparison between two forms of 
chords demonstrates that the minor con- 
sonance is correctly derived from the rela- 
tive size of sound-waves (length of string, 
size of pipe, etc.) and that the major con- 
sonance is derived from relative rapidity 
of vibration. And that statement reminds 
one of a finely thought-out sentence by 
Lotze about a complex of qualitative sen- 
sations of pitch composed of quantitative 
factors of intensity (rapidity of vibration, 
number of vibrations in a definite period 
of time) plus volume (length of sound- 
wave, and especially the size of the elastic 
body producing the sound), and directly 
it is easy to understand how a quest after 
the simplest terms for expressing in the 
form of ratios these quantitative relation- 
ships must of itself lead to dualism as the 


foundation principle of harmony. AIl- 
though other investigators may not have 
had the same conception of these har- 
monic principles, nevertheless, these de- 
ductions disclose that the distinguishing 
factor between major and minor is that 
the consonance of the major chord rests 
upon the simple relationships resulting 
from increasing rapidity of vibration, and 
that the consonance of the minor chord is 
dependent upon the simple relationships 
resulting from increasing size of the vi- 
brating body (length of string, length of 
sound-wave, etc.). The principle of major 
consonance is that of an ever-growing in- 
tensity; and the principle of minor con- 
sonance is that of an ever-growing vol- 
ume. 

I would lay especial emphasis upon 
these new definitions. They best explain 
the difference in the character of the two 
tone genera, major and minor. When 
once it is comprehended that an ever- 
growing mass of low tones shall be re- 
ferred to tone I, or prima ratio, then will 
be rightly understood Hauptmann’s 
“downward-drawing weight” of the minor 
chord. And, on the contrary, the upward- 
striving, clear, bright character of the 
major consonance is best explained by the 
fact that all tones referable to tone 1, or 
prima ratio, owe their origin to an ever- 
growing rapidity of vibration. The major 
principle is that of increasing rapidity of 
vibration, an ascent to nearest related 
tones; and the minor principle is that of 
growth in length of sound-waves, a de- 
scent to nearest related tones. 

The usual series of fractions devised bv 
Zarlino for expressing harmonic and 
arithmetical divisions may now be dis- 
carded because the absolutely simple 
equality and originality of the two con- 
sonant principles of major and minor are 
thereby obscured instead of clarified. 

Parenthetically it may be said that it 
was the art of polyphonic writing that, 
from obvious necessity, obliged musicians 
in modern times to construct all chords 
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upward. At an earlier time, when be- 
tween the ninth and eleventh centuries the 
organum was in vogue, a reversed order 
of conceiving things was the rule. This 
older form of the organum made use of a 
voice-part written below the principal 
voice. A change to an opposite manner 
was made when descant was introduced. 
But even in the Fifteenth Century, the 
faux-bourdon was conceived in thirds 
written below the principal voice. 

As regards homophony, that is, music 
written in but a single voice, nothing 
analogous to this idea is present, as it can 
be said with truth that singers to-day read 
intervals with equal facility upwards and 
downwards. (That singers can sing up- 
wards more readily than downwards has 
behind it a wholly different reason.) 
Even though we are more accustomed to 
reckon intervals upwards, there is no 
natural necessity that obliges us to do so. 
In the Fourteenth Century, and earlier, 
the Arabians had recourse to the opposite 
method of reckoning intervals. Starting 
from a note high in pitch they developed 
downwards a series of intervals toward 
those tones whose fractional ratios were 
simple and less complicated and compar- 
able to a string divided into twelve equal 
parts. The Greeks also found the de- 
scending order of tone relationships de- 
cidedly the more natural one, as well as 
the only one that was distinctively intel- 
ligible. 

This little excursion into musical his- 
tory is not particularly consequential to 
those who oppose the simplicity and 
naturalness of the minor harmonies; but 
even though the history of harmonic 
evolution be eliminated from the discus- 
sion, nevertheless the polarity of major 
and minor relationships is so pronounced 
that surely it must be attributed to some 
wilful blindness that more musicians do 
not perceive the truth. 

Having, as we believe, with success 
made clear the true roots of harmonic 
dualism, it becomes an essential matter to 
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examine the reasons for the restricting of 
the dual conception of consonance to fifth 
relationship and third relationship. Why 
do not the tones represented by the card- 
inal numbers 7, 11, 13, etc., which stand in 
clang unity outside the fifth, enter into 
clang perfection as relatives of the prime? 
And the answer is found in the reality of 
our musical hearing, the same as was the 
case in respect to the characteristic de- 
tachedness of the octave. Possibly a more 
detailed explanation is needed to make 
this clear, and if that is so, then let it be 
said that no one knows why the octave is 
identically the same tone as the prime (1); 
nor why the octave below the prime, nor 
any extension by octaves upwards and 
downwards change harmonic identity in 
relationship to the prime. 


Why is it, on the other hand, that op- 
tional shiftings of the fifth, or the third, 
an octave higher or lower do not change 
harmonic quality; but directly there oc- 
curs any involution of these intervals, such 
as fifth of the fifth from c, that is d, or 
third of the third from c, that is g-sharp, 
or third of the fifth, that is b, these new 
tones are then classified as dissonances? 
In answer to these questions it may be 
stated that it is readily understood that 
intervals having intermediary relationship 
to a prime by division into two simpler in- 
tervals are always dissonant, because a 
new prime takes the place of the first 
prime in the matter of relationships, for 
example, d as fifth from g, and b as third 
from g have a second prime g in place of 
c the first prime; and, in like manner, g- 
sharp has e for its prime in place of c. And 
thus it may be perceived respecting direct 
relationships that the substitution of one 
prime for another constitutes the inner- 
most nature of dissonance. The most 
perfect of all intervals, the octave, does 
not belong in this category. And the in- 
tervals, the octave, does not belong in this 
category. And the same is true of the 


fifth of the octave and the third of the 
octave. 

















Under the Editorship of 
Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 


Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


SN THE February 1927 issue 
appeared the scheme of the 
i.mmanuel Church organ at 
La Grange, IIl., which re- 
sulted in more or less of an 

international debate between the 
I:ditor of this department and the 
l:ditor of The Rotunda, echos of 
which have appeared in T.A.O. from 
time to time for the edification, or 
otherwise, of its readers. 

Since the La Grange scheme was 
first conceived, the Editor of this 
department has spent some time in 
England and had the advantage of 
hearing numerous English organs 
built along the best English tra- 
ditions, particularly examples built 
by Henry Willis & Sons and he is 
free to admit that his ideas of 
what constitutes a real church 
organ have undergone somewhat 
of a change since that time and he 
is willing to admit that in certain 
respects, principally the all import- 
ance the English place on having a 
satisfactory Diapason Chorus on 
the Great and equally satisfactory 
reed chorus on the Swell, on even 
a modern sized organ, are per- 
haps the greatest essentials of a 


church organ. Certainly to secure 
a satisfactory ensemble, these two 
choruses must be present in a fair- 
ly complete state. 

Having become convinced of 
this, the Editor of this department 
is equally satisfied that the typical 
moderate sized English organ is 
quite lacking in many of the more 
subtle, softer and solo effects that 
are almost as desirable as these 
foundation tones, and that these 
latter effects cannot be sacrificed 
aiy more than the former. 

Having all this in mind, your 
Editor has had occasion to design 
an organ in a church where he ex 
pects to play for some years to 
come and therefore was perhaps 
more than usually interested in se- 
curing an organ that would com 
bine these two very important con- 
siderations to the utmost possible 
degree with the funds at the dis- 
posal of the church. He prepared 
the accompanying stoplist. 

The Great Organ is practically 
the conventional English Great 
Organ as found on _ moderate- 
sized 3m English organs, with the 
exception that the great Double 
Diapason is used for a Second 8’ 
Diapason and also on the Choir 
and Pedal. Three lighter stops, 














Melodia, Dulciana, and Flute 4’, 
are duplexed between the Great 
and Choir Organs. Please note 
also the absence of string tone on 
the Great, such as the Gamba. This 
is in accord with the best English 
practise. 

The Swell Organ has all the es- 
sentials of an English Swell, parti- 
cularly the 16’, 8’, and 4’ Chorus 
Reeds and independent 4’ Octave, 
with the exception of a four or five- 
rank Mixture. In addition, it has 
the Flute Celeste and Vox Hu- 
mana, which are practically never 
found on an English Swell of this 
size. The unit Flute on the Swell 
is justifiable from practically every 
consideration. This is stated after 
long experience with organs that 
contain a unit Flute of this char- 
acter, also the unit Melodia and 
Dulciana provided on the Choir 
Organ. 

None of these units are of suf- 
ficient strength to in any way up- 
set the tonal balance, but provide 
much greater variety and color 
than can be had for anything like 
the money, where independent 
pipes are provided for 4’ and 2’ 
stops and mutations. It should 
not be necessary to argue this 
point further, but there is still 
some opposition to unification of 
any sort in a church organ no mat- 
ter how wisely or sanely it is car- 
ried out. 

In addition to the Melodia and 
Dulciana units on the Choir, there 
are also three Solo reeds of quasi 
wood-wind character, the Clarinet, 
English Horn, and French Horn, 
which provide an excellent medium 
for reproducing orchestral effects 
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and which have certainly more 
than justified themselves in the 
modern church organ. These lat- 
ter stops are never provided e- 
yond a Clarinet in anything but 
the largest English organs. ‘The 
same applies to Harp and Chimes. 
The Liverpool Cathedral organ 
contains neither Harp nor Chimes. 

If this stop-list has any weak- 
ness, it might possibly be lacking 
in string tone. However, the Dul- 
ciana and Unda Maris Choir give 
soft string tones, and the Salicion- 
al and Voix Celeste on the Swell 
are sufficiently strong and broad in 
tone to give all the string tone 
necessary. A Gamba is not of 
much consequence without a Cel- 
este, and properly belongs on a 
Solo Organ. 

This scheme is submitted as be- 
ing worthy of the most careful 
scrutiny for a moderate-sized three- 
manuel organ costing between $15,- 
(00 and $25,000, depending on tie 
buiider. If any one can draw a 
better one containing both a prop- 
erly balanced Diapason Chorus and 
Reed Chorus together with ade- 
quate orchestral and soft effects 
with a similar number of pipes, the 
Editor of this department would 
be glad to peruse it and give it the 
publicity which it will deserve. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
First Baprist CHURCH 
W. W. Kimball Co. 
Vi Te 4S: : E. 


Pedal , 2; 10; , 100. . 


Great 8. 6; 14, 5 669. 
Swell ~ $2.- ae, , 876. 
Choir ; 4, 13. : 280. 

25: 21. oh . 1925. 
Explanation: V—Voice, an entity of 
tone indivisible by the organist; R—Rank 
of pipes, irrespective of how controlled ; 
S—Stop, whether representing ranks of 
pipes or merely action; B—Borrow, rep- 
resenting no pipes; P—Pipes. 


PEDAL: V2. R2. S 10. 
EXPRESSIVE 
32 Resultant f Nos. 2, 4 
16 Diapason One f 44w 
: Diapason Two mf No. 11-G 
Bourdon One mf 56w 
Bourdon Two p No. 21-S 
Diapason f No. 2 
Bourdon mf No. 4 
Bourdon p No. 21-S 
9 4 Bourdon mf No. 4 
10 16 Trombone ff No. 20-G 


GREAT: V8. R9 § 11. 

EXPRESSIVE 

1116 Diapason mf 85m 

12 8 Diapason One ff 73m 

13 Diapason Two f No. 11 

14 Dulciana pp 85m 

15 Clarabella mf 73w 

16 Melodia mp 85w 

17 4 Octave f 73m 

18 Melodia mp No. 16 

19 Grave Mixture mf 122m 
12-15 

20 Trumpet ff 73r16’ 

A Chimes 20t 
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SWELL: Void Ric. S 1% 
2116 Bourdon my 97wm 

22 8 Diapason f 73m 

23 Salicional mf 73m 

24 Voix Celeste mf 73m 

25 Bourdon mp No. 21 

26 Spitzflote Celeste pp 134m 2r 
27 Octave mf 73m 

28 Bourdon mp No. 21 

29 2% Bourdon mp No. 21 

30 2 Bourdon mp No. 21 
3116 Double Trumpet f 73r 
32 8 Cornopean ff 73r 

33 Corno d’Admore mf 73r 
34 Vox Humana mp 61r 

35 4 Clarion f 73r 

B 8 MHarp—from Choir 


C 4 Celesta—frcm Harp 


Tremulant 


CHOIR: V 4a Rss Se 
36. 8 Diapason mf No. 11-G 
37 Dulciana po No. 14-G 
38 Unda Maris no 61m 
39 Melodia mp No. 16-G 
40 Dulciana pp No. 14-G 
4i Melodia’ mp No. 16-G 
42 2 Melodia mp No. 16-G 
43 Dulciana pp No. 14-G 
44 French Horn mf 73r 
45 Clarinet mf 73r 

46 English Horn mf 73r 
D Harp 61b 

C Celesta—from Harp 


Specification Printing 
One of the World’s Master-Builders Answers the Plea of These 


Columns and Discusses Specifications 


By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


» AGE 171 of the May issue 

) draws me into the subject 

' of how to print a specifica- 

) iar tion. 


I notice in the head- 
ings of specifications as 
printed in T.A.O. the initials V. R. 
S. B. and P. and also an occasional 
L. What do these letters stand for? 
There is no foot note to tell me and 
along with ten thousand others I 
have not committed them to memory 
and haven’t time to type a list of in- 
terpretations and hunt it out for 
reference every time I see a printed 
scheme set down in this way. The 
scheme of the Dallas organ I am 
sure can be understood by any novice 
and I feel that clarity is the first 
principle in a matter of this sort 
especially as no scheme really con- 
veys anything of the quality of the 
finished product. You would rightly 
say that it was silly to claim that a 
magnificient recital program insured 
a performance of like quality. A 
printed scheme can only show wheth- 
er the design is such that a good en- 
semble is possible and the variety of 
subsidary voices. No more. 

The form of specification for 
which you give me credit is not mine. 
It is traditional, with only the slight 
modification of putting the Swell 
second on the list instead of third 
as was an earlier traditional form. 

Now. about the position of the 
Pedal Organ, which is, of course, 
the bass section. It annoys me to 
see the foundation at the top of 
anything. It is illogical. It is top 
heavy. The pedal came, in point of 
evolution, long after the manual. 
The foundation of everything is at 
the bottom unless you except a bal- 
loon. I place the Great first because 
it was born first and has been pub- 


lished first, traditionally. The Swell 
comes next because it must, on two 
manual organs, so why not else- 
where in the name of system? 

The Choir, in an earlier day, was 
second to the Great. But in our time 
the Swell has outgrown it and has 
taken second place, I presume it will 
never take precedence over the 
Great, or Diapason organ, though 
one can never tell these days what 
may happen. If present attempts 
to murder the Diapason section, by 
smothering it in boxes, is to prevail, 
I dare say the Great may eventually 
take a minor position. Perhaps it 
will become merely an ‘ancilary” or 
floater. 

With regard to the position of 
Strings versus Flutes, which is most 
like a Diapason, a Flute or a String? 
Well then, why not put the Flutes 
next to the Diapasons? Do you not 
think it unsound to say a String is 
more important than a _ Flute? 
Which is the most important voice 
ofa quartette, bass, tenor, alto or so- 
prano? Here are, at this present 
moment, England and France quite 
indifferent to strings, very rarely a 
worthy example in either country. 
Why not say they are equally im- 
portant, but put the Flutes next the 
Diapasons as to quality and the 
Strings next the Flutes as to power 
and then have everything logical and 
in order? With regard to inter- 
changeable stops, I prefer to say 
frankly, Swell Rohr Flute without 
parenthesis or qualification, or Swell 
Flute Celeste, Swell Cornopean. 
This leaves no chance for misunder- 
standing. 

I notice in Mr. Barnes’ page in the 
April issue “Mr. Hopkins hopes that 
if my department does nothing else 





for the world it will establish the 
fundamental principles of design.” 
May I suggest that the fundamental 
principles of design were established 
several hundred years ago. I recom- 
mend to Mr. Barnes that he forget 
Hope-Jones for a while and study 
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How many unfortunately stand 
ready to sacrifice both crescendo and 
ensemble to add another swell? 
We are looking for another Ann 
Arbor in the Chicago University or- 
gan. Also an example of Skinner 
Design and Development, based up- 


TYPIFYING THE AUTHOR’S IDEALS 


with the help of ragtime. We had 
first, the Unit, then the Ukelele blue 
or slide, now the movie singers and 
musical comedies have developed the 
croon which sounds as though the 
motor had quit. But I believe the 
movie manager is wrong. The 


The Skinner Organ in the residence of Mr. W. R. Burrows, Tarrytown, N. Y., exemplifies the ultimate 


goal of the organ in its association with the other fine arts; we may well ask, What of the future? 


well prepare for it. 


Hopkins and Rimbauit (the finest 
work on the organ ever published) 
which volume takes the subject from 
the Fifteenth Century. A study of 
this work from page 1 to 567 clearly 
discloses the fundamental principles 
of organ design. 

The Skinner Organ Company are 
committed to these principles. The 
\nn Arbor organ is a conspicuous 
example of the amazing develop- 
ments that are possible under this 
safe anchorage. The couplerites, the 
dilletante and the false prophets 
will be kept busy for the next ten 
years explaining away the fact that 
this organ, having a Great Diapason 
section ranging from 32’ pitch to a 
29th wninclosed has the greatest 
crescendo in America. Also swells 
are without a parallel on either side 
of the Atlantic. 

How many realize the distinction 
between a swell and a crescendo? 


on tradition; of vast proportions and 
uninclosed Diapason section. 

Every Art has its culmination af- 
ter which comes the slump. Coun- 
terpoint with Bach. Sculpture with 
the Greeks. Organ building in our 
time, thanks to electricity. Also 
thanks to electricity comes the 
slump. The organ according to tra- 
dition and all organ literature, if one 
is to judge from present indications, 
is to become a thing of the past. A 
lost Art. -It is the subject of cease- 
less attack from commercialism, me- 
chanics, sophistries, special pleaders 
and swarming contacts. Put every- 
thing into the job except pipes; six- 
teen to one, sixteen contacts to one 
pipe is about the ratio, I believe. 

The moving picture presented the 
most unparalleled opportunity of all 
time for the dissemination of fair 
music to the large public. A bad 
start and a low intelligence killed it 


We may 


Capitol Theater, Boston, proves that 
he is wrong. I hear this is the best- 
paying theater in Boston. I believe 
half the crowd goes to hear the or- 
gan. This organ is not a unit. It 
has an equipment of traditional stops 
and modern orchestral color. It 
overshadows the orchestra in quality 
of tone and variety of resource, and 
over all this presides an organist 
with an unique dramatic sense and 
a facility in improvisation so rich and 
bouyant and so original that it puts 
him in a class by himself. His tech- 
nic is so complete that he never has 
to think of it. On one occasion at 
which I was present he accompanied 
a violin soloist. I do not recall the 
piece. It opened with a dialogue be- 
tween two instruments. A sentence 
on the violin, a reply from the or- 
chestral Bassoon. Violin again, then 
English Horn; once more the Violin 
and another reply from the organ, 





so beautifully done that the long 
applause made it necessary to start 
over again. This is a fact. If any 
reader visits Boston, go to the 
Capitol Theater, Boston, which is lo- 
cated on Commonwealth Avenue, 
and hear Francis Cronin play a pic- 
ture, your time will not be wasted. 

Now I hope I have made clear my 
ideas on how to publish an organ 
Specification, Scheme, Schedule, 
Stop List, or Ensemble. 


WE HOPED Mr. Skinner would discuss 
the subject for the benefit of T.A.O. 
readers and we have no inclination to talk 
back to him. The day is already here 
when even the best of us among organ 
players need to keep silence more and 
more on the subject of organ building 
when we are in the presence of master 
builders. I suppose there are more bad 
organs than any of us can ever count in 
America, due not to the lack of ability 
on the builder’s part, but due to the in- 
terference of organ players in matters 
wherein they are totally incompetent to 
dictate. In the rush of getting a good 
magazine together twelve times a vear we 
do sometimes fail to mention that the 
initials V.R.S.B. and P. as used in our 
Summary of Content, refer to the 
elements that compose an organ: Voice, 
an entity of tone indivisible by the player, 
whether of one rank or a dozen ranks; 
Rank, a set of pipes; Stop, whether rep- 
resenting a Rank of pipes or merely an 
electric mechanism; Borrow, representing 
no pipes; Pipes. We also have another 
set: P.G.S.C.O.L.E. ete. referring to 
Pedal, Great, Swell, Choir, Orchestral, 
Solo, Echo Organs, etc. 


Further elucidating the Content abbre- 
viations, Pipes, Borrows, and Ranks are 
used as in ordinary parlance, yet the 
terms Voice, Rank and Stop are given 
very definite meaning in the columns of 
T.A.O. Mr. Skinner has built many or- 
gans with stops composed of two or more 
ranks of pipes; all these pipes are hitched 
electrically to one stop-knob and can be 
used by the organist only in the one form, 
namely all together. This represents one 
Voice, indivisible, sounding as one entity 
of tone; yet it has two, three, or more 
ranks of pipes. When a stop-knob is 
hitched to a rank of pipes of its own, we 
call it a Register; when it borrows the 
pipes of some other, we call it not a 
Register but a Stop. 


Thus in ordinary parlance it means 
very little to hear of “an organ of 100 
stops.” But when we read in T.A.O. of 
“an organ with 80 registers and 100 
stops” it means something very definite; 
it means at least 80 and perhaps more 
ranks of pipes, with only 20 borrows. 
Our only effort in ultimately establishing 
a specification form for the columns of 
T.A.O. is that we may be able to exactly 
define the physical content of an organ 
in print. If so elusive a creature as elec- 
tricity may be defined with absolute 
meaning by the electricians, who have de- 
vised watts and amperes for the purpose, 
isn’t it time we in the organ world are 
getting our vocabularies adjusted and so 
accurately defined that we too may meas- 
ure our organs with exactness? It is 
generally agreed that the Unit Organ is 
the worst evil that has ever threatened 
the art of organ building; even the worm 
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Two-Manual Organ Schemes 


A Member of the Aeolian Company’s Staff Discusses 
Problems that Concern the Vast Majority of Purchasers 


By ARTHUR J. THOMPSON 


u R. BARNES’ column has 

\ been sponsoring some 

} very interesting discus- 

© sions on a subject that is 

~~ always of considerable 
interest—the small two-manual or- 
gan. The writer is submitting some 
stoplists and argument with the hope 
that some view-points will be re- 
vealed and the discussion prolonged. 

Manufacturing economy is a vital 
factor in the design of small organ. 
The practical method of realizing 
this from the organ builder’s stand- 
point is a set of consistent standard 
specifications that “build up” a few 
stops at a time with very little change 
of mechanism. This implies a 
standard console that can be made a 
dozen at a time and readily adapted 
to any particular specification, and 
certain other stock parts such as 
chests, reservoirs, etc. From the 
commercial standpoint a volume 
business in this type of instrument 
is highly desirable. They are the 
real “production balancers” that keep 
certain departments running under 
pressure, and money turning over, 
while the five-manual “whales” are 
temporarily crowding the erecting 
room and console department. 

It is difficult to draw up a specifi- 
cation to sell in the neighborhood of 
$4,500 to $6,000, without using at 
least one unit flute and an extended 
pedal. There is no legitimate objec- 
tion to this last. The factor that 
makes an ample group of independ- 
ent pedal registers indispensable on 
a medium sized or large instrument, 
that is, sufficient volume and clarity 
for a fugue subject against a massed 





has its place in the ground, and so has the 
Unit Organ. But the Unit Organ would 
be doing only good and no evil in the 
world today if we had had a standard 
of measure whereby the deceit of the 
Unit would have been as apparent as its 
over-grown teeth. When Mr. Skinner is 
trying to sell a Skinner Organ against a 
Unit salesman, what chance has he be- 
fore an ignorant committee? What 
chance would a Unit salesman have had 
to sell Mr. Christian an organ for the 
University of Michigan? - That is the 
point. Get our standards established, our 
units of measure, our accepted termin- 
ology and method of presentation, and 
an informed committee will be able to see 
through an organ scheme about as well 
as Mr. Christian or any of aatiate oe of us. 


T.S.B. 


manual combination, is not essential 
on say, eight stops. Big organ litera- 
ture is no more convincing or appro- 
priate on such an instrument, than 
a two hundred and fifty pound 
woman dressed in the flapper’s cloth- 
ing. 

The effective music for the small 
instrument depends upon charm 
rather than force. The recommend- 
ed list includes such compositions as 
Handels’ Concertos, originally play- 
ed on small organs or harpsichords, 
often without pedals, or the E1cut 
SHORT PRELUDES AND FucGues of 
Bach, and many of the CuoraL PRreE- 
LUDES. Other examples might be 
given, like SoueER MoniQuE, Couper- 
in; GAvoTTE, Martini, and much 
music of the classic school. Dupré 
can do wonders improvising on a 
sympathetic flute. Such literature in 
the hands of an artist with a sense 
of the appropriate, is the essence of 
fine art. Archer Gibson can give the 
most delightful performance of the 
above, attractive through sheer 
charm. He requires only a light 
Diapason, Dulciana (one that will 
stand couplers), a Gedeckt, Oboe, 
and Bourdon Pedal. 

Coming back to the question of 
the extended flute: Undoubtedly 
more variety is to be had from a 
unit 16-8-4-2 2/3-2 than from a 
straight stopped rank and a four- 
foot. It is however open to attack 
on the musical side. The unbal- 
anced four-foot and higher pitches 
unfortunately always sound precise- 
ly like what they are, a unit flute. 
Once the Tremulant is on, they in- 
variably transfer the listener to his 
favorite motion picture cathedral 
rather than the parish church. -A 
Rohrflote or metal Lieblichgedeckt is 
less subject to this peril than a 
stopped wood rank. Many effects 
characteristic of theater units de- 
pend solely upon “combinations of 
pitches” made possible by unification. 

Duplexing on the other hand can 
be put to excellent use. The first 
scheme submitted being both Du- 
plexed and unified. The reader will 
note that the usual Lieblichgedeckt 
16’ is omitted in the Swell—based on 
two assumptions, first that the stop 
would be of wrong scale in the bass, 
and secondly that it would be 
coupled at 16’ pitch with disastrous 
results. 
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The Oboe in all of these schemes 
does not mean the innocuous capped 
reed variously named Oboe Horn, 
Corno d’Amour, etc. As a _ solo 
register the uncapped variety of free 
intonation, while not so sickly sweet 
is nevertheless good, and has con- 
siderable value as a chorus reed. 
Perhaps Hautbois-Bassoon is more 
descriptive. 

The next logical addition would 
be a Geigenprincipal on the Swell, 
dropping the Open Diapason duplex. 
After this a Concert Flute can be 
added, playing 16 and 8 Pedal 
(Bourdon and Flute) and 8 and 4 
Great (Concert Flute and Traverse 
Flute). In this case the Stopped 
Flute is confined solely te the upper 
manual and becomes a real Lieblich- 
gedeckt on both the Swell and the 
Pedal. At this point the instrument 
could be divided into two chambers, 
but the expense of the extra box ani 
shutters had better be put into pipes. 





DUPLEXED AND UNIFIED 


PEDAL 
16 Bourdon (Rohrflote) 
8 Stille Gedeckt (Swell) 
GREAT 
8 Diapason 73 
Dulciana 73 
Salicional (Swell) 
Rohrflote (Swell) 
4 Flauto d’Amore (Swell) 
SWELL 
8 Diapason (Great) 
Dulciana (Great) 
Salicional 73 


Rohrflote 73 
4 Flauto d’Amore (Rohrflote) 
224 Nazard 
2 Piccolo (Rohrflote) 
8 Oboe 


A. straight specification of ap- 
proximately the same price would be 
about as given herewith. This would 
leave to the various factions the 
choice of whether to unify and risk 
perpetual damnation or “go straight” 
and take yourself too seriously. 

Next in order the preferred ad- 
ditions would be a Voix Celeste, and 
Octave on the Swell. 

Organs of this size can be built 
most economically with _ straight 
front, stop-key consoles—draw-knob 
type being supplied for a small ad- 
ditional charge. While the latter 
type is much more handsome it does 
not always “lay out” well for two 
manuals if strict conventionalities 
are adhered to. 

The mechanicals supplied should 
include: all usual couplers, four com- 
bination pistons on each manual, 


Register Crescendo, Great to Pedal 
reversible, and Full Organ. 

The sense of humor should be re- 
tained in drawing small stoplists; 
otherwise 


Schalmei, 8’ synthetic, 
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MR. JOHN HEXKMANN LOUD 


The famous organist of the Park Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., who has given to 
date 525 recitals exclusive of his church 
recitals, has a long list of compositions 
to his credit, and is one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the music world of Boston. 
Mr. Loud, A.R.C.O., F.A.G.O., was born 
Aug. 26th, 1873, in Weymouth, Mass., and 
is a graduate of the Berkeley School, and 
Thayer Academy. His studies in America 
were supplemented by six months with 
Grunicke in Berlin and a year with Guil- 
mant in Paris. He is a member of the 
Harvard Musical Association, the Boston 
M.P.A., the Royal College, and the Guild. 
Mr. Loud is definitely a part of the Bos- 
ton world and has been prominent in all 
its activities since taking his first position 
there, in the Harvard Church of Brook- 
line, almost 30 years ago. 


Cornet de Violes (from Nos. 6, 7, 
and 10) and other childish perfor- 
mances creep in. 


ALMOST STRAIGHT 


PEDAL 
16 Bourdon 44 
8 Stopped Flute (Bourdon) 
GREAT 
8 Diapason 73 
Dulciana 73 
Melodia 73 
4 Harmonic Flute 73 
SWELL 
8  Geigenprincipal 73 
Salicional 73 
Stoppedflute 73 
Rohrflote 73 
Oboe 73 


Oe 


The third stoplist is about the limit 
of a practical size for two keyboards 
from a sales standpoint. Unfor- 
tunately it could only be sold to a 
discriminating buyer because the 
temptation to buy three manuals 
would become too strong. 

The Diapason should be bold and 
bright with no trace of flutey quality 
—the Octave a good strong rein- 
forcement. These two could be 





left 
many churches. 
an unusual 
practise, 
the common Flute duplication. The 
thin nasal Quintadena is not the 
stop 
would be of small scale and bearded, 
the precise opposite of a booming 
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unenclosed to advantage in 
A Quintation is 
double in American 


but vastly superior to 


implied. The Pedal Open 


stopped pipe—the type of tone that 
is generally named Sub Bass when 
Contra Tibia Clausa (with or with- 
out hoot) would be more appropri- 
ate. The Mixture, of time honored 
composition, is voiced fairly bold 
and breaks back in the treble to 1-8- 
12-15. 
ABOUT THE MAXIMUM 


PEDAL 
16 Diapason 44w 
Bourdon 44w 
Lieblichgedeckt (Swell) 
8 Octave (Diapason) 
Flute (Bourdon) 
Stille Gedeckt (Swell) 
16 Contra Oboe (Swell) 
8 Bassoon (Swell) 
GREAT 
8 Diapason 73m 
Dulciana 73* 
Gemshorn 73m* 
Claribel Flute 73w 
4 Octave 73m 
Harmonic Flute 73m 
SWELL 
16 Quintaton 73wm 
8 Horn Diapason 73m 
Salicional 73m* 
Voix Celeste 73m* 
Stopped Flute 73w 
4 Octave Geigen 73m 
Rohrflote 73m 
IV Mixture 244m 12-15-19-22 
16 Contra Oboe 73r 
8 Cornopean 73r 
Oboe 12r 
*Spotted metal 


It is interesting to note that the 
identical scheme makes an attractive 
three-decker, by duplexing the Great 
Flutes, Gemshorn, and Dulciana on- 
to the Choir. Naturally every effort 
should be made to extend the ap- 
propriation sufficiently to cover a 
Choir Open (also playable on the 
Great), a Piccolo, Clarinet, and sub- 
sequent ranks. A common error is 
the Piccolo on the Great, its unblend- 
ing character being very objection- 
able. 

What about the Vox Humana? 
Oh, well! That can be exchanged 
for the Mixture. Now the big orgy 
of “put, take and substitution” be- 
gins. Unda Maris for Gemshorn, 
French Horn for Contra Oboe and 
Octave Geigen, and Flute Celeste II 
in place of Octave and Rohrflute. In 
this circumstance the Swell Flutes 
become a unit set. Finally the last 
remaining remnants of ensemble and 
power are abandoned, leaving ‘a 
group of thoroughly mediocre, 
pretty effects. 

























Mr. Dunham’s Comments 








=; AST month I took the op- 
(9) » posite side of the fence 
| on my subject. I am still 

\ on that same side on an- 
~ other matter. A friend 
of mine, one of the most sensible 
men I ever knew (and he is a 
preacher) took occasion at one time 
to preach a sermon on The Fool- 
ishness of Preaching, with a text 
from the words of St. Paul. His 
argument that preachers generally 
talk much and say little was elabo- 
rated logically and in a manner 
which would benefit many a min- 
ister should he follow the sugges- 
tion. 


After many years spent in listen- 
ing to weekly sermons I have been 
more and more impressed by the 
remark of this same ministerial 
friend when he said that his “Sun- 
day inspirations came weakly”. 
There may be more than a few 
reasons why sermons have ceased 
to interest me in the main. Per- 


haps I am somewhat fed up on 
them. Possibly preachers are not 
as good as they used to be. It may 
be I am more intelligent, particular. 
or crabbed. Maybe I have heard 





Under the Editorship of 
Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


most of the ideas that are com- 
monly used for congregational am- 
munition. 

There is said to be a scarcity of 
first class material in seminaries. 
The financial rewards of the 
preacher are but slightly in ad- 
vance of those of the organist, and 
no special talent is the prime ne- 
cessity of even moderate success. 
I have been told that the dogmas 
which hedge in the various denomi- 
nations bar many men who have 
had a well rounded education. 

At any rate the sermons which 
can hold the interest or even the 
attention of an educated person are 
in reality few and far between. I 
find that in University circles this 
is the general view of the situation. 

The primary object of the church 
is undoubtedly worship. The 
prayer and praise elements are in- 
spiring and invaluable to most of 
us. Without the church, civiliza- 
tion would be in a bad way. We 
need a God and our inner beings 
must have some sort of a method 
of recognizing Him and commun- 
ing with Him. A common worship 
helps us to exist spiritually. 

I have often wondered why the 
instructive element in public wor- 








ship, namely the sermon, should 
have the emphasis which it has at 
the present time. In past géner- 
ations our forefathers depended 
upon the pulpit for much religious 
education and information which 
was denied them from other sourc- 
es. Of course the argument that 
might be urged is that if we did 
not have the sermon people would 
not get the voluminously available 
material that we have today. But 
what we do not need is the particu- 
lar sort of sermon which is so 
generally dispensed. 


I have no notion that these 
words will do any good in the 
direction of more abbreviated and 
better prepared sermons. I realize, 
too, that the sermon is on the 
average to the intelligence of the 
bulk of the listeners in our church- 
es. The trouble is that these 
listeners are such a small group, 
relatively speaking. 

It would seem to me, as a mu- 
sician, that a church that would 
give a double budget for the devel- 
opment of a fine musical program 
under the direction of a competent 
organist and which would reduce 
the sermon time in the service to 
about half of the present period 
(say about fiiteen minutes) would 
be on the road to success in the 
best meaning of the word. I have 
even dreamed of such an institu- 
tion as a sermonless church. It is 
indeed a prejudiced point of view 
which leads to these heretical 
fancies. I imagine many of the 
profession may agree with me. At 
any rate it does no harm to specu- 
late and hope. 
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Hymns and Hymn-Singing 
Report of a Second Conference in New York City under the 
Leadership of the N. A. O. and the Presbytery 


YMNS and hymn-singing 
~ were discussed for the 
second time in an inten- 
sive way in New York 
City May 14th by Presby- 
terian organists and ministers in a 
conference headed by Mr. Reginald 
L. McAll, president of the N.A.O., 
and forstered by the New York 
Presbytery. The full program, as 
held in Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian, where Mr. Seth Bingham has 
made music famous, was: 





Diction: Its Values in the Mes- 
sage, by Dr. G. A. Buttrick 

Neglect of the Hymn, by Miss 
Emily Perkins 

The Art of Hymn-Playing, and 

Leading Hymns from the Piano, 
by Mr. McAll 

Demonstrations of above 

Teaching and Using Hymns, by 
Mr. Bingham 

Supper 

The Hymn in Public Worship, by 
Dr. Stewart 

Open Forum, ied by Dr. Little- 
field 


Any subject will be the more 
efficiently handled when it has been 
discussed in such a gathering of ex- 
perts as Mr. McAll got together; 
the character of the group may well 
be indexed by merely naming Mr. 
Bingham and Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son, representing Manhattan, and 
Mr. R. Huntington Woodman, rep- 
resenting the Brooklyn Presbyterian 
churches. Many attitudes toward 
the hymn were brought forth and 
many treatments exemplified. 

There were those who would treat 
the hymn in congregational singing 
to considerable interpretive nuances, 
and those who would use hymns 
rather as whole-hearted self-expres- 
sion on the part of the congregation, 
to arouse enthusiasm and somewhat 
of exuberance. It was emphasized 
that different treatments must be 
used for different congregations, 
there being churches in which a too 
vigorous leading in the hymns would 
destroy the whole-hearted participa- 
tion of the congregation, and 
churches on the other hand where 
any attempts at nuances and expres- 
sion would result in putting the 
whole hymn up to the organ and 
choir alone. 

Mr. McAll has long made a 
specialty of congregational singing, 





beginning with the Sunday School— 
where it should begin. He has been 
unusually successful wherever he has 
served, in eliminating the jazz ele- 
ments from Sunday School singing 
and substituting the better melodies 
of the church hymnal. 

One of the speakers reminded the 
gathering that the Presbyterian had 
had calls from several churches who 
wanted competent musicians to guide 
the destinies of their Sunday Schools 
in so far as music was concerned, 
but that they had been unable to 
meet the need. Mr. Bingham’s ques- 
tion brought to light the fact that a 
fee of five or ten dollars a Sunday 
was offered, and in turn he pointed 
out that at that rate the problem 
would be impossible to solve, as even 
moderately good chorus singers were 
paid that much in the Metropolitan 
district. 

The problem of responsibility for 
the hymn was touched upon but not 
solved. What an organist is to do 
when he finds a minister who selects 
all the hymns and neither confers 


Calendar Suggestions 


By R.W.D. 
ANTHEMS 
“QO Love  Divine”-Matthews (new 
Schmidt). 


“Lord as to Thy Dear Cross’-Barnes 
(new, Schmidt). 

“When Winds are Raging”-Nevin. 

“Behold God is my Salvation’’-Jewell. 

“Rise my Soul”-Blum (new, Schmidt). 

“The Promise Made”-Mansfield (trio). 

“God so Loved”-Kingston. 

“In Thee O Lord”-Tours. 


SOLOS 
“Into the Woods’’-Nevin (new, Ditson). 
“He Feedeth the Flocks”-Grant-Schaefer 
(new, Schmidt). 
“O Faithful Cross’-Yon (new, Fischer). 
“Hymn of the Last Supper’-Demarest 
(new, Ditson). 
“Dar’s a Meetin’ Here Tonight’”—Bur- 
leigh. 
“T’m All Wore Out’-Gaines. 
DUETS 
“God’s Will is Best”’-Galbraith (new, 
Schmidt). 
“Peace be Unto You’’-Scott. 


ORGAN 
Yon-Echo. 
Lemare-Pastorale. 
K. Hall-Melody. 
Russell-Bells of St. Ann. 
Smart-Poco Adagio. 
Gigout-Marche Religieuse. 
Ferrata-Nocturne. 
Ditson-Swing Low. 
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with his organist about their selec- 
tion nor does anything in the course 
of the services to encourage congre- 
gational participation, was left as 
big a question after the meeting as it 
was before. One speaker from New 
Jersey gave evidence of having con- 
ditions rather ideal so far as the 
music of his services went, but upon 
being pressed for an exposition of 
the methods by which such condi- 
tions were obtained, he could only 
state that his minister left the entire 
question to him and there was no co- 
operation other than each man mind- 
ing his own part of the service all by 
himself. 

How to lead a congregation from 
the piano was touched upon and in 
part demonstrated by such specialists 
as Mr. Woodman, Mr. Bingham, 
and others, including several grad- 
uates of Mr. McAll’s own special 
classes on these subjects. Mr. Mc- 
All’s practise is to play the hymn en- 
tirely through before the congrega- 
tion sings, being careful to make it 
as expressive as possible and not 
neglecting the climax as called for 
by the text of the first verse. There 
was some confusion as to what a 
hymn is; some called a poem 
a hymn, and some called a tune a 
hymn. Perhaps it would not be 
wrong to define a hymn-tune as the 
music which is repeated, usually once 
through to each verse, by a congre- 
gation in the singing of a hymn; a 
hymn-text as the poem thus used; 
and a hymn as the combination of 
both. 

Mr. Bingham led the discussions 
centering around the manner of 
teaching new hymns during public 
services, at special meetings, and at 
demonstrations. If we may inter- 
pret a general attitude as Mr. Bing- 
ham’s method, we would be inclined 
to say that Mr. Bingham favors the 
use of hymns as a whole-hearted and 
enthusiastic congregational part of a 
service, and that anything that tends 
to make a congregation sing more 
heartily is good, while anything that 
tends to discourage a congregation’s 
participation in hymn-singing is 
wrong. 

Mr. Woodman exemplified some- 
what the same attitude, and in his 
leading of hymns from the piano he 
handled the subject with a vigor and 
rhythmic command that would in 
themselves invite and encourage a 
congregation to join in and partici- 
pate to the fullest. 

Mr. McAll showed the effective- 
ness of both authentic and plagal ca- 
dences, with particular reference to 
the avoidance of a repetition of a ca- 
dence for an “Amen” if it had been 
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used as the cadence of the hymn- 
tune; thus the authentic cadence has 
a particular charm . and flavor, 
heightened no doubt by its rather 
rare use for “Amens.” 

The combination of a N.A.O. 
president and Presbyterian official 
has already resulted in forward steps 
in church music in New York, and 
much may be expected in future sea- 
sons. Mr. McAll has the advantage 
of being unafraid of work, and in 
knowing how to secure results. 
What he sets his hands to, usually 
goes through to a successful con- 
clusion. In the present instance he 
has the most difficult problem of all 
church music, for it hinges almost 
wholly on the cooperation of minis- 
ter and organist—a cooperation im- 
possible for the organist, as em- 
ployee, to achieve unless his minis- 
ter, as employer, takes the first steps. 
So long as the organist has no voice 
in the selection of the hymns, so long 
as the Sunday School takes the easi- 
est course and indulges in its jazz 
hymnals, just that long will future 
congregations be growing up with 
the wrong judgment of hymns, and 
services be composed in part of ap- 
propriately devotional music and in 
part of hopelessly cheap hymn- 
tunes. It is granted that the hymn- 
texts are in themselves sometimes 
too cheap and sloppy in their senti- 
mentality to be fit for an intelligent 
congregation’s use, much less for a 


service offered to Divinity; it is 


doubtful if the humn-tunes of the 
average city church are in any case 
as unworthy as the hymn-texts. But 
these problems, vexing as they are 
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MR. A. LESLIE JACOBS 


Of Wesley Methodist Church, Worcester, 
Mass., who is typical of the organist of 
the future, both in his intensive prepara- 
tion for all phases of church work and 
in his diligence in developing the music 
of his church. He was born Nov. 15th, 
1896, in Fort Wayne, Ind., and studied 
organ with Mr. Palmer Christian and Mr. 
Eric Delamarter in America, supplement- 
ed by a full year with Decaux and Bon- 
net in Paris. Last summer he took the 
Winston-Salem church music course un- 
der the famous Mr. Williamson. He is a 
true church organist, not content with 
perfunctory Sunday services, but adding 
regular weekly recitals on Thursdays at 
noon during the season, and giving special 
musicales with the elaberate choral or- 
ganizations of Wesley. 


to those who give them serious 
thought, are inferior to some of the 


THE CHOIR-ROOM AND ORG 


at Wesley Methodist, which shows an appreciation of the importance of music in the 
modern church and provides adequately for the efficient workings of the music forces. 


Mr. Jacobs’ official title is Minister of Music. 


Wesley church publishes a weekly 


bulletin, in which Mr. Jacobs regularly takes a column or two for the discussion of 
the music problems of the parish—a most efficient means of gaining an enlightened 


reception for the efforts of the organist. 
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other problems the church must 
face and solve in the changed con- 
ditions of this modern world. If a 
little progress can be achieved this 
year, a little more next year, and still 
a little for the next, the needed im- 
provement will ultimately arrive. It 
would speed the progress if Mr. Mc- 
All in his official capacity in the 
Presbytery could induce that body to 
order, not request, a meeting of 
ministers and organists, when dis- 
tinguished and unafraid speakers 
would discuss the subject of church 
music in all its phases and certain 
resolutions could be adopted to serve 
as guides for those willing to be 
guided. There are more seekers for 
better ways than there are self-satis- 
fied; it merely calls for leadership 
and persistence. 


Hymn-Singing 
By LESTER W. GROOM 
*ONGREGATIONAL sing- 


;; ing of hymns must be a 
|i, foregone conclusion. 

CA, Without this valuable ad- 
—<" junct, why sing hymns at 
all? Hymns are for the congrega- 
tion; but the development of good 
congregational singing depends 
upon many other things than the 
interpretation of hymns. For one 
thing, it depends upon the kind of 
hymn selected; intervals, fitting 
music for the words, and moderate 
range. Add this one important 
feature, that no unfamiliar hymn 
shall be used on the congregation 
unless it is of highest musical and 
poetical value, has been well prac- 
tised by the choir and can be con- 
fidently and whole-heartedly “sold” 
to the congregation by perfect ren- 
dition. 

Let us study the effect of the 
hymn on all sorts of folk, young 
and old, ignorant and educated, 
rich and poor. Does everyone en- 
joy hymn-singing, and does the 
church draw all sorts of people be- 
cause of the enjoyment of worship 
and praise? Unfortunately, no! 
Many are to be found who love 
God, practise a true religion, and 
give generously to the church, but 
cannot bear the stupidity of irra- 
tional prayers, lecture-sermons, and 
droned hymns, when their every- 
day life moves among people and 
habits which are above these 
things. Do the ignorant folk like 
it? Assuredly. They have not 
learned better, and it gives the re- 
quired activity without a great ef- 
fort of gray matter. But it does 
them little religious good. The old 
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folk like this style, probably be- 
cause when age creeps on, rythms 
grow slower and more dreamy, 
and out of a life of experience and 
trial, they can sing with fervor, 
even while droning the words. Do 
the young like it? Certainly not! 
Their ideas are modern, their 
pulses are faster. Rich congrega- 
tions delegate their hymn-singing 
to'the choir. The opposite station 
in life is represented by the earn- 
est soul who sings prayer and 
praise out of a full heart and crying 
need, and therefore unconsciously 
puts into the hymn the very mean- 
ings which their poets intended. 

Here, then, is the present prob- 
lem. How shall we make the 
hymns pleasing and attractive to 
young and old, rich and _ poor, 
ignorant and educated? Speeding 
them up to correct the drawl? The 
old folk will not like it. The con- 
trary practise will be abhorrent to 
the younger set. Use revival 
hymns? The educated members 
will stay home. Never use revival 
hymns? The hymnology becomes 
too highbrow for the ignorant. 
No, let us use the standard con- 
servative and the best of the re- 
vival hymns, and then, in order to 
make the hymns attractive to 
everyone, put a deeper meaning 
into them by observing the punc- 
tuation, which, if the choir relig- 
iously observes its use, will have 
beneficial effort on the congrega- 
tion. It cannot be done with ex- 
aggeration. It must be gentle, al- 
most never changing the rhythm 
or creating hesitation or pause 
therein, but always with a clear 
knowledge of the meaning of the 
poem, with the ability to create a 
break in the legato without neces- 
sarily taking breath, and with that 
gentle moderation which creates 
and sustains love for the art and 
which will eventually lead congre- 
gations of all kinds to great love 
fer their hymns. 


Service Selections 

DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
“Father of Mercies”’—Waddington 
“Sky So Bright”—Nagler 
“OQ Worship the Lord”—Watson 
“Of the Light’—Mackinnon 
“King All Glorious”’—Barnby 
“And Sharon Shall Be”—Clokey 
“Listen to the Lambs’—Dett 
“How sweet the Name’”—Fcaris 
“Oh Eyes that are Weary’—Merrill 
“Beneath the Shadow’—Dickinson 
“The Lord of Hosts”—Dickinson 
“For Watch and Ward’—Bach 
“OQ that I knew’—Bennett 
“O Saviour of the World’”—Moore 
“O sing unto the Lord”—D’Indy 
“List to the Lark”—Dickinson 









THE SKINNER ORGAN IN WESLEY METHODIST 


Mr. Jacobs not only acquired a church that appreciates the importance of music but 
he also acquired a new 4m Skinner Organ when he went to Wesley Methodist, Wor- 
cester, Mass. The stoplist will be found on page 228 of our September 1927 issue, ° 
and a console photo on page 145a of the July number. 


W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 


“Dim Face of Beauty’—Goldsworthy 
“Hymn to the Sun”’—Troyer 

“God be in my Head’—James 

“We Praise Thee’—Sherdof 

“QO Praise the Lord”—Orensky 
“Trees and the Master’—James 
“Jesu Joy of My Heart”—Bach 

“O Love Who Madest Me’—Bach 


DAVID A. PRESSLEY 


“Ho Every One”—MacFarlane 

“The Lord is my Light”—Parker 

“T will lift up Mine Eyes”—Galbraith 
“Rejoice in the Lord’”—Schnecker 


MRS. HELEN W. ROSS 


“Te Deum”—Stanley Martin 

“Blessed Jesu’”—Dvorak 

“Heavens are Telling’—Haydn 

“As Mary Walked’”—Smith 

“Moonbeams are streaming’—Gerrit 
Smith 


WALTER WILLIAMS 


“Hail True Body Born’—Byrd 

“Hail O Cross”—Perez 

“God be in mv Head’—Davies 
“Unto Christ the Victim’—Byrd 
“O taste and see’—Bortnyanskii 
“O all Ye that pass’—Morales 
“Ah Holy Jesu’—Bach 

“O Sacred Head”—Bach 





MR. ARTHUR LESLIE JACOBS 
Wesley Methodist, Worcester, Mass. 
Memoriam Day Program 
Lester—Threnody 
Chubb—Stillness of Night 
Gaul—Chant for Dead Heroes 
Moussorgsky—A Tear 
A Familiar Hymn 
Bonnet—Heroic Caprice 
From Thursday Musicales 
Shure—Willow Whispers 
Stoughton—Courts of Jamshyd 
Shure—Wilderness March 
Dawes—Melody 
Rogers—Passacaglia Bf 
Faulkes—Festival March D 
Vibbard—Indian Serenade 
Kinder—Fantasia Duke Street 
Guilmant—Scherzo (Son. 5) 
Nevin—Narcissus 
Guilmant—Minuetto 
Service Selections 
“Praise the Lord”—Randegger 
“Sun of my Soul’—Berwald 
“Sing O Heavens”—Federlein 
“Now the Day is Over”—Marks 
“O Holy Jesu”—MacKinnon 
“Spirit of God’—Brown 
Stoughton’s “Woman of Sychar” 
Gaul’s “Holy City” 
“Sheep and Lambs’—MacKinnon 
“Thou Didst Leave Thy Throne’— 
Ambrose 
“OQ Sacred Head”—Hassler 
“Ride on in Majesty”—Candlyn 
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Trapping an Income with Traps 


If Traps are a Good Thing for the Symphony Orchestra are they 
Not Equally Good for the Theater Organ? 


A SYMPOSIUM 


L9 RAPS have been built even 
into church organs, and 
) they are not entirely new 
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: Zz at that. The Old World 
Se has had its Thunder in 


certain ancient cathedral organs. 
When we first built organs for 
theaters we did not build theater or- 
gans but were content with church 
organs. We could not modernize 
our viewpoints rapidly enough, so 
the theater trade deserted the tried 
and proved ways of the legitimate or- 
gan builders and turned to the con- 
traptions of any factory that would 
put noise and lots of it into a theater. 
The theater organ is scarcely twenty 
years old; certainly as an adequate 
product it is not more than a decade 
old. 

Now what shall constitute a 
theater organ? Manifestly it must 
have more vivid colorings than the 
church organ, and more splashy ones 
than even the concert organ. An or- 
gan that sounds like a fine church or 
concert instrument is not a good 
theater organ; it needs to sound 
more like a brass band—though we 
hate brass bands—or a large but not 
over-blown jazz band. 

Traps are essential to most play- 
ers. There are those who can obtain 
any effects desired and do it without 
any other resources than just plain 
pipes. I’m rather inclined to think 
that in the good old days when we 





along Broadway had certain players 
who accompanied their features and 
comedies on that basis we were much 
better off than we are today when a 
multitude of percussion and traps 
has made it too easy to get effects. 
The tinkle of a Xylophone is beauti- 
ful in inverse ratio to the frequency 
of its use. That applies to virtually 
everything in the way of special 
trap-effects in theater work. 

What traps are most desirable, 
and in what order? We tried a sym- 
posium and can give some results. 
We begin with the only man among 
drummers who ever rose to spot- 
light and solo fame. In the good old 
days he had his name on the program 
in special numbers of his own de- 
vising; he was a soloist in trap 
effects. The foundation of his suc- 
cess was chiefly in knowing when not 
to indulge, when not to repeat, when 
not to shine forth. If we are not 
mistaken his equipment of traps was 
the most extensive ever acquired for 
theater use, and it was brought to 
him from all quarters of the globe; 
he made some machines for himself 
when he wanted effects unobtain- 
able otherwise. We refer to Mr. 
Max Manne, at the present writing 
with the Roxy, where his own ex- 
cellent taste for the practical is 
matched by that unsurpassed genius 
Mr. S. L. Rothafel. Musicians who 
give recitals and concerts have more 









to learn from Mr. Rothafel than 
from any other. Mr. Rothafel prob- 
ably knows the extreme minimum 
about music technically, but he has 
discretion enough to be able to 
separate inspired music from manu- 
factured. In the May 19th program 
the Roxy called Mr. Manne its Pro- 
duction Manager and he shared hon- 
ors with a dancer in a special stage 
number. 


Mr. Manne’s recommendations for 
traps lists them in this order of im- 
portance: Tympany, Bass Drum, 
Snare Drum tap and roll, Cymbal, 
Triangle, Tambourine and Castanets, 
Tom Tom and similar Chinese ef- 
fects, Bird Call, Sleigh Bells, weath- 
er effects (Wind, Rain, Thunder), 
and Grand Crash. 


Of course Mr. Manne does not 
play the organ and his recommenda- 
tions are based upon his own use of 
the instruments in the orchestra as 
well as upon his observation of the 
work of such men as Mr. Frank 
Stewart Adams, Mr. J. Van Cleft 
Cooper, and Mr. Sigmund Krum- 
gold. Their practise was and still is 
founded somewhat on the viewpoint 
of that genius formerly mentioned 
who wanted nothing but pipes in his 
organ and preferred to obtain all his 
effects from the pipe-work. The ul- 
tra-realistic, it would seem, is dead- 
ly in the theater. The theater is all 
play, all make-believe, all pretend; 
there is nothing real about it. To 
drag realism into the accompani- 
ment, is merely to spoil the fun and 
fancy of the whole thig. But to 
imitate, to cariacature, to poke fun 
at—that is the real art of photoplay- 


ing. 
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By L. G. DEL CASTILLO 


“ANY AVERAGE calculated from 
a collected list of preferences such 
as this one cannot in the nature of 
things be of any appreciable value. 
The whole matter might be much 
more concretely disposed of in two 
simple questions: 

“1. Do you approve the use of 
trap effects to follow the action of 
the picture? 

“2. Do you approve the use of 
traps in playing light and popular 
music? 

“The first question relates to bird 
whistles, telephone bells, thunder 
sheets, auto horns, and the like, the 
second to Bass Drum and Cymbals, 
Snare Drum, Wood Block, Crash 
Cymbal, and so forth. The answers 
to those two questions would give a 
much clearer concensus of opinion 
than any assembled scale values 
could. For the latter depend on 
various assumptions, the first being 
that any trap organ includes Bells, 
Xylophone, and Chimes, the pres- 
ence of which immediately reduces 
the importance of the Wood Block, 
the Triangle, the Gong and others. 
In the same reciprocal fashion, in- 
dividual traps and legitimate stops 
will affect the importance of others. 
The Tympani serves for thunder, the 
augmented fifth on the flute is an 
acceptable whistle, the Snare Drum 
doubles for airplane engines and 
rain, and so on. In other words, I 
rate Thunder of least importance 
not because I abhor it but because 
the Tympani does very well for it. 

“Then the way the traps are built 
effects their use. Some should be 
installed on toe pistons, others as 
stops speaking through the manuals 
‘ or pedals. If not so placed, their 
use is so awkward as to be rendered 
negligible. Some should be enclosed 
in a separate swell box, others need 
not be. 

“And finally of course there is the 
consideration that they can ruin any 
organ, audience, box office, and ear 
drums if not judiciously and circum- 
spectly handled. I believe that their 
malhandling — or manhandling — 
largely accounts for the prejudice 
against them. Properly used they 
should heighten the effectiveness of 
the picture.” 

Mr. Del Castillo’s choice of traps 
follows in the given order: Tele- 


phone Bell, Auto Horn, Bird Call, 
Tympani, 


Steamboat Whistle, 
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MR. WADE HAMILTON 


Of the Ritz, Tulsa, Okla., who will build 
his own organ if the one he has isn’t 
good enough; he did it at the Ritz, as 
told in our May issue. Mr. Hamilton 
was born Sept. 26th, 1896, in Los Angeles, 


spent two years in Pomona _ College, 
studied with Mrs. C. M. Brown and Mr. 
Walter E. Hartley, and then went to 
work, and he’s been at it ever since, chief- 
ly in theater work, in Los Angeles, Long 
Beach, St. Louis, and Tulsa. He is a 
member of the Guild and has served as 
Subdean of the E. Oklahoma Chapter. 
He was married in 1922 to Ney Neen 
Farrell, and has a four-year-old daughter. 
Mr. Hamilton directed the Tulsa Piano 
Club in two of their carnivals with 12 
players and six grands. No less an 
authority than Mr. E. M. Skinner said of 
Mr. Hamilton, “His touch and interpre- 
tation are remarkable.” 


Drums, Chinese Block, Tambourine, 
Bass Drum, and Cymbal. 


By LOUIS R. FLINT 


“I AM at the moment playing one 
of the largest Units, 4m and Echo 
Organ of about 3 units with 240 
stops, piano played from two manu- 
als and pedals, Marimba, Harp, and 
all traps found in any organ. It is 
somewhat difficult to list the traps in 
order of merit as I should desire 
some more than others according to 
their use, whether for concert or for 
pictures. Besides your list I have on 
my organ three Snare drums (mili- 
tary and orchestral in main organ 
and small Snare in Echo) on first 
and second touches on manuals and 
first and second on pedals. Two 
Bass drums (one in Echo) on pedal 
first and second touch. I have three 
Bird Calls! Also a second touch 
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Bird. Triangle on manual and 
pedal second. I have a Surf ma- 
chine, Rain, Wind, Lightening flash 
(!) and three Thunders hooked on 
twelve Tibias, Bombardes, and Dia- 
phones—32 ft. I also find a Door 
bell, Auto Horn, Car Bell, Fire gong, 
Steamboat Whistle, Horse Hoofs, 
and a Mandolin on piano. 

“T am heartily: in favor of musical 
traps on theater organs, such as 
Drums, Tambourine, Tom Tom, etc., 
but abhor effects as the Auto Horn, 
Horse Hoofs, and Car Bell. I think. 
that rhythmical musical effects on 
the accompaniment manual are ab- 
solutely indispensible in the modern 
organ. General effects such as Wind 
and Thunder are very useful both in 
photoplay accompaniment and con- 
cert, but specific effects such as Au- 
to Horn and Fire Gong in my hum- 
ble opinion are ludicrous and dis- 
turbing. For instance: A busy street 
corner, cars, autos, wagons and peo- 
ple going in all directions. If we 
use the car bell or auto horn we se- 
lect only one of a hundred noises. 
Why not add to our effect the whirr 
of a motor or the grinding noise of 
the street car or the squeak of a 
brake? And then there is the mur- 
mur and noise of the people going 
to and fro. 

“For musical and rhythmical traps 
I will always be a booster but I can 
not see the sense in the cheap 
effects.” 

Mr. Flint’s choice of the first ten 
traps is: Bass Drum, Cymbal 
Stroke, Drums, Cymbal Crash, Tym- 
pani, Tambourine, Tom Tom, Tri- 
angle, and Castanets. 


@ 


By ROLLO F. MAITLAND 
“IT IS rather hard for me to single 
out which one of the traps I con- 
sider important, and so I decided to 
write you a little rather than merely 
indicate which I think are most im- 
portant. 

“Perhaps the Grand Crash is used 
more than any other of the appli- 
ances. I have used this a great deal 
in comedies, and even in some fea- 
ture pictures of a comedy nature. 
Bird Calls are useful at times, but if 
one knows how to produce bird ef- 
fects by means of 4’ and 2’ stops one 
can obtain a greater variety of bird 
effects than by means of the mechan- 
ical bird whistle. The Tympani I 
consider an imposition—it is simply 
a Bass Drum roll, and cannot possi- 
bly imitate the Tympani of the or- 
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chestra. One might as well call it a 
soft Thunder roll. 

“Tn one organ which I played re- 
cently a more realistic Tom Tom 
effect could be produced by means 
of two or three notes of a Tibia 
struck together—say about G, C- 
sharp, and A below middle C—than 
by means of the Tom Tom which 
was in the organ, the latter being 
too soft. 

“The Chinese Block I have found 
quite useful in comedies—both the 
‘stroke and repeated stroke. The 
Triangle, Tambcurine, Castanets, 
Chinese Gong Stroke and Roll, are 
useful in pictures requiring certain 
atmosphere. The Drums may be 
used at times individually. But I 
have not for some months used Bass 
Drum, Cymbals, and Snare Drum as 
in a military band. I think Drums 
thus used make the organ sound like 
a mere hurdy-gurdy. 

“T think the whole matter of traps 
depends largely on the nature of the 
theater. In the large, first class 
houses, where the audiences are apt 
to be of a higher grade, traps are to 
my mind not as necessary as where 
the organ is in a small theater of 
the neighborhod type.” 


<= 


By R. A. WILLEVER 


“ACCORDING to my theory traps 
have a place in the theater organ but 
only under certain conditions and to 
fit certain occasions. For instance, in 
Philadelphia, where theater owners 
are ‘sot agin’ orchestras, traps are 
very good after $25,000 has been 
spent on legitimate stuff, and then 
the order of their merit depends en- 
tirely on the organist engaged to 
play the organ. : 

“The reason for traps’ coming in 
the organ was to get stagey effects 
in theater playing which the legiti- 
mate organist on his legitimate or- 
gan could not supply. The ‘world 
do move however’ and the modern 
picture organist is fast supplying a 
style of picture music on an improv- 
ed_style of theater organ that is fast 
eliminating traps. 

“Good traps like good drummers 
are expensive luxuries and the aver- 
age theater is not interested in ex- 
pensive luxuries. The Vox Humana 
darling, consisting of 1 reed, 1 
string, 1 flute, 1 drum, and 45 stop- 
keys, was invented as a ‘best seller’ ; 
but a best seller very rarely leaves a 
lasting impression.” 
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MR. FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
“WILL confer with you regarding 
these things, to the further elucida- 
tion of certain points; the subject 
has too broad a scope for so succinct 
an exegesis. Mr. Littau showed this 
to Mr. Riesenfeld and he laughed, 
especially at the obsolete salary- 
raise (it’s all hot air to him) and 
took it to his room where it was ma- 
rooned till yesterday. Perhaps you 
will print it, having thus been sancti- 
fied. Don’t come to the Rialto this 
week. Everything rotten. Merry 
Christmas.” 

Thus Mr. Adams expressed him- 
self and it’s too good to keep. The 
readers, some of them, may be 
puzzled a great deal; ’twill do no 
harm. His list of traps, in the order 
of desirability, clear down to the ob- 
solete raise in salary, runs somewhat 
like this: 

Grand Crash, Thunder, Chinese 
Gong, Rain, Thunder fff, Shuffle, 
Bird Call, Wind, Chinese Block, 
Sleigh Bells, Bass Drums, etc., etc. 
And then Mr. Adams begins to kidd 
us: “Escaping Steam, Fire Bells, 
Horse Trot, Mule Trot, Fog Horn, 
Mist, Alarm-Clock, Baby Cry, Cat 
Call, Dog Fight, Hen Crow, Rooster 
Cackle, Brain Storm, Watchman’s 
Rattle, Vox Populi, Soul Kiss, Crack 
of Doom, Sneeze, Snore, Raise in 
Salary (obsolete), Hot Air.” 


+ my 


MR. J. VAN CLEFT COOPER 
ANOTHER former Broadway geni- 
us now playing in ease and luxury in 
the upper suburbs, if we may be per- 
mitted to annex the place that way, 
gives scant attention to the wild and 
wooly but can find use for the legiti- 
mate effects not otherwise easily ob- 
tainable on an organ, and hardly ob- 
tainable on any small organ in the 
time left for the organist to get the 
effect and return to his score again. 
Mr. Cooper’s list is: Wind, Rain, 
Thunder, Bass Drum, Snare Drum, 
Cymbal, Tympani, Triangle, Tam- 
bourine, Castanets, Sleigh Bells. 

Mr. Ralph Brigham, who was one 


of the first real artists in photoplay-- 


ing in New York City, “never used 
any traps but the Harp, Chimes, and 
Xylophone.” Mr. Brigham has had 
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all varieties at his disposal, but the 
above represents the only ones he 
has found artistically useful. 

Mr. George Lee Hamrick, famous 
through the Southeastern States, 
wants “either a whole set as marked, 
or none,” and he marks: Bass Drum, 
Tympani, Snare Drum, Cymbal, Tri- 
angle, Tambourine, Castanets, Tom 
Tom, Chinese Block, Bird Call, and 
Grand Crash. It is evidently his 
theory that if any of these toys are 
to be used at all, the organist should 
have a fairly complete list of them 
so that he may have all the necessary 
variety and relief. 

Mr. Ernest F. Jores, who has 
many attractive organ compositions 
to his credit, has long been with the 
Audubon Theater, upper Broadway ; 
in respect to the list of traps he says: 
“They are all on a par as to merit; 
the only one which could be omitted 
would be the Rain effect—use 
strings on lower fifth of the manual 
by pushing all the keys down includ- 
ing the upper keys. A Lion Roar 
can be imitated by 16’ and 8’ Dia- 
pasons, using the lower left arm 
from finger tips to elbow on the 
Great below middle C.”. Which is in 
line with the idea already stated, 
namely that an artist can get almost 
any effects from the pipes themselves 
without recourse to traps. 

Mr. Harold Price also lends fur- 
ther emphasis to this same idea: “I 
do not consider the most of these as 
very important. The most useful 
traps in my judgment are such as 
Sleigh Bells, Orchestral Bells, Bird 
Calls, etc.” Again we find the artis- 
tic player able to dispense with much 
of the trap effects, and wanting only 
the things that add sparkle and va- 
riety for occasional use. 

Miss Edith Lang, who has made 
herself famous by writing a book 
about photoplaying, says: “I be- 
lieve that traps should be in the 
hands of an expert drummer, in 
which case they are a distinct addi- 
tion to any show. When artificial 
traps only are obtainable, as from 
the console, I should classify them 
into four groups: Artistic, when dis- 
cretely used; Practical, for jazz- 
band, slap-stick, and comedy effects ; 
Dangerous, likely to annoy because 
almost always voiced much too loud; 
Unnecessary, since the same effect 
can be accomplished by imitative or- 
gan playing.” Miss Lang’s groups 
are: Artistic possibilities: Triangle, 
Tambourine, Castanets, Xylophone, 
Glockenspiel. Practical for jazz ef- 
fects: Cymbal, Tom Tom, Chinese 
Gong, Sleigh Bells, Siren, Auto 
Horn; Dangerous: Drums, Tym- 
pani, Cymbal; Unnecessary: Bird 
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Call, Wind, Thunder, Grand Crash. 

Mr. Howard Murphy hits the nail 
on the head and hits it true when he 
says: “I am opposed to the use of 
traps in a theater organ. I have 
never used any, with the exception 
of the Bell. This may be a radical 
view, but most of the special effects 
can be obtained moremusically by in- 
genious use of legitimate means. 
I:ffects are best when only suggest- 
ed.” We should italicize that last 
remark. Effects are best when only 
suggested. Attempts at realism are 
fatal. The ultra-obvious is simple- 
minded beyond hope. 

Mr. Sigmund Krumgold, who is 
featured in the Paramount’s adver- 
tising along side of Mr. Crawford, 
says: “Traps are divisible into two 
groups; for comedy use, and for col- 
or. Almost anything is all right for 
comedy use, but great discretion 
must be used otherwise. As far as 
the list itself goes then, it is open 
to two interpretations, two points of 
view; actual playing represents a 
compromise between the two.” Mr. 
Krumgold’s order of merit, ‘if any” 
as Mr. Medcalfe says, is: Tympani, 
Bass Drum, Snare Drum, Cymbal, 
Grand Crash, Thunder, Chinese 
Gong, Tom Tom, Chinese Block, 
Bird Call, Wind, Rain, Sleigh Bells, 
Shuffle, Castanets, Tambourine. 

Mr. Walter Wild says: “These 
seven are about the limit of my de- 
sire for traps. And I don’t want 
any of them until and after an ade- 
quate organ has been prepared.” 
The seven are: Tympani, Bass 
Drum, Snare Drum tap, Snare Drum 
foll, Cymbal stroke, Cymbal crash, 
Triangle. 





MR. MARSH McCURDY 


Newly elected president of the New 
York Society of Theater Organists 
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MR. FRANK LANTERMAN 
Of the Alexander, Glendale, Calif., was 


born Nov. 4th, 1901, in Los Angeles, 
graduated from the Glendale high school, 
and studied music at the University of 
Southern California, with Mr. Walter F. 
Skeele for four years, and with Mr. 
Oliver Wallace in theater work for one 
year. He began work at the Lincoln, in 
Glendale, in 1924, and was transferred 
two years later to the Alexander. Mr. 
Lanterman has developed an alertness in 
accompanying new films on the spur of 
the moment, through his work at the 
Alexander where a tremendous amount 
of previewing is done on new releases 
several times a week, with resultant op- 
portunities at extermporaneous scoring: 
“T follow the picture closely and gag it 
to death—the studios and directory like 
it and the people are resigned to their 
fate.” Mr. Lanterman is also organist of 
the Community Church, La Canaca, and 
toured with the U.S.C. Glee Club one 
season. “His improvisations are splen- 
did, sparkling with energy and most con- 
sistently applied to the mood of the 
mood of the picture.” 


Mr. Wild’s idea of first getting an 
adequate organ is also emphasized in 
another’s comments; we shall give 
the comments but not the identity. 

“Traps are of no great advantage, 
but often become a tremendous dis- 
advantage—even a terrible disadvan- 
tage. When used in the proper way 
they may be called helpful, but I’ve 
heard a few of the ‘trappers” and 
they hardly use the organ at all. I 
watched one playing a picture and 
he never had anything on the Pedal 
but the Bass Drum, so he never had 
to move his foot. At last a simple 
method of learning to play the 
theater organ!” 

Mr. Robert Berentsen, now of the 
Eastman Theater and Eastman 
School of Music, is a cautious soul 
who doesn’t like to say anything he 


‘ does not fully mean, so he says only 


a little about traps: “I have been 
lucky enough to avoid all positions 
calling for the use of traps and after 
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a thorough conference with myself 
I have decided I cannot make any 
authoritative statement about the 
relative importance of the various 
traps, and had therefore better not 
give any opinions, decided though 
they may be, that have not been 
backed up with actual experience. 
However, in buying a new organ I 
would demand in the order of im- 
portance as given, the following: 
Chimes, Harps, Miramba of Xylo- 
phone, Chinese Gong, Piano, Or- 
chestra Bells. That is enough for 
my style of work at present.” 

In addition to the photoplayers 
mentioned, this symposium includes 
many others whose experience in 
theater work gives emphasis to their 
opinions. It is rather difficult to ex- 
actly tabulate the results, but the fol- 
lowing represents the order of pref- 
erence: 

Grand Crash 
Bird Call 
Sleigh Bells 
Chinese Gong 


Snare Drum Roll 
Bass Drum 
Tympani 

Snare Drum Tap 


Cymbal Stroke Stroke 
Cymbal Crash Chinese Block 
Castanets Roll 
Tambourine Chinese Gong 
Triangle Roll 
Thunder Rain 
Chinese Block Wind 

Tap Shuffle 
Tom Tom Siren 


There were some suggestions for ad- 
ditions to the above list as given in 
our symposium, and these were as 
follows: 


Auto Horn Swiss Bells 

Lion Roar Pistol Shot 

Big Ben Steamboat Whistle 
Fire Gong Telephone Bell 
Car Bell Horse Hoofs 





MR. EDWARD NAPIER 


The unusually efficient treasurer of the 
New York S.T.O. reelected for another 
term 
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Two More Conventions 


With Only Brief Reports Avail- 
able and a Few Photos 



































PENNSYLVANIA N. A. O. 


8TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
READING 


May 2oth to 22nd 


LANCASTER is the town made 
famous by Dr. Wm. A. Wolf for his 
presidency of the N.A.O. Council 
and the vigor with which the Penn- 
sylvania Council has marked its 
activities. The current Convention 
began with an organ concert in Trin- 
ity Lutheran, Reading, broadcast by 
WRAW, introduced by Mr. Myron 
R. Moyer, president of the Reading 





MR. CARROLL W. HARTLINE 


One of the recitalists who participated 
in the WRAW program 
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Chapter, with the following organ- 
ists participating: 


Dr. Walter A. Heaton, Memorial M. E. 

Harry D. Berlin 

Rhea E. Drexel, St. Luke’s Lutheran 

Ira M. Ruth, Salem U. B. 

Marguerite A. Scheifele, Holy Spirit 
Lutheran 

Wm. H. Hollenback, Bausman Reformed 

Earl A. Bickel, St. Matthew’s Lutheran 

Carroll W. Hartline, Trinity Lutheran 

Harold E. Bright, St. Barnabas’ P. E. 


May 21st began with a testimonial 
dinner to Dr. Wolf, which was fol- 
lowed by a meeting at St. Stephen’s 
Church, which in turn was followed 
in the evening by a recital by Mrs. 
Charlotte Mathewson Lockwood, 
— in a program of serious 

iet. 


May 22nd began with an exposi- 
tion of photoplaying by Mr. Paul C. 
Bailey accompanying “Long Hose”. 
Then the guests went to the res- 
idence of Mr. Isaac C. Eberly for a 
program of organ music on the auto- 
matic Aeolian, supplemented by a 
rendition of Clokey’s SyMPHONIC 
Piece for organ and piano played by 
Mr. E. W. Echternach, and Mr. 
Clarence E. Heckler. The guests re- 
turned’to St. Stephen’s Church for 
a luncheon and business session, and 
then a recital in the Holy Spirit 
Lutheran by Mr. Ernest White on 
the Skinner organ. Then followed a 
service at the First Reformed on the 
Moller organ, with the Reading Solo 
Choir of 125 voices, under the direc- 
tion of Myron R. and J. William 
Moyer, with organ numbers by 
Eleanor L. Fields, C. Marie Kantner, 
and Violette E. Cassel; Liszt’s Tone 
Poem was played by Mr. Earle W. 
Echternach and Mr. Clarence E. 
Heckler, piano and organ. 





Another business session followed, 
and then the banquet, with Mr. Fred- 
erick Schlieder as toastmaster, and 
an address by Mr. James Francis 
Cooke, editor of The Etude. 


The closing event was an organ 
concert on the Moller in St. 
Stephen’s by members of the A.O. 
P.C. and N.A.O., the following par- 
ticipating : 


James C. Warhurst, Philadelphia 
George B. Rodgers, Lancaster 
Alfred C. Kuschwa, Harrisburg 
Caroline L. Schlater, Norristown 
Earl W. Rollman, Reading 
Thomas Challenor, Williamsport 
Frank A. McCarrell, Harrisburg 
John H. Duddy, Norristown 
Forrest R. Newmeyer, Philadelphia 





MR. FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


Famous pedagogue who was toastmaster 
at the Reading banquet 
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TEXAS GUILD CONVENTION 
4TH ANNUAL MEETINGS 
May 15th and 16th 


THE JUNE National Geographic 
Magazine devoted itself largely to 
Texas, but it did not include’ the 
Texas organ world. The tremen- 
dous size of the State is a marvel in 
itself ; no wonder the rest of Amer- 
ica has not felt able to go to Texas 
for a Convention of organists. In 
the absence of a national meeting, 
the State has been holding its own 
annual conventions. 


Texas also celebrated Music 
Week in Dallas and there were eight 
recitals sponsored by the Texas 
Guild, three of them especially for 
children: Gertrude Day, East Dal- 
las Presbyterian; Hazel Maxfield, 
St. Mary’s Chapel; Mrs. Ellis 
Shuler, Highland Park M. E.; Dora 
Patett, First M. E.; Mrs. H. M. 
Whaling, First M. E. South; Mrs. 
Walter Alexander, Temple Emanu- 
1; Alice Knox Fergusson, Christ 
Episcopal; and Mrs. Clarence Hamil- 
ton, Oak Lawn M. E. The Conven- 
tion program was: 

Recital, Mr. Adolph Steuterman; 
business meeting and election; dis- 
cussion of Examinations, Mrs. 
James L. Price; Hymn-Playing, Mr. 
W. J. Marsh; Church Musicians’ 
3ureau, Miss Fergusson; musicale, 
Mr. John D. Hammond, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Hamilton, and Mrs. Edward 
Mangum; luncheon; tour through 
the city; Service in Highland Park 
M. E., organ numbers by Mrs. Ellis 
Shuler and Mrs. Cassidy, the choir 
singing Andrews’ “O Love THE 
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MRS. J. H. CASSIDY 


Famous teacher and recitalist who par- 
ticipated in the Texas Service 
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Lorp” and Spicker’s “Fear Not 
ze. 

The following officers were re- 
elected: Dean, Katherine Hammons; 
Sub-dean, Clara Dargan; Secretary, 
Mrs. H. J. Gharis; Registrar, Mrs. 
J. M. Sewell; Treasurer, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Alexander; Auditors, Miss Sal- 
lie Carr and Mrs. Roland Harrison; 
Parlimentarian, Grace Switzer; Ex- 
ecutive Com., Sallie Carr, Mrs. M. 
Whaling, Mrs. Edward Mangum. 

Attractive place cards were pre- 
pared for the luncheon, with the 
Guild seal and an organ case for dec- 
oration; and there were also pre- 
pared attractive ribbons for visitors 
to take home as a reminder of the oc- 
casion—they were decorated with 
seal and were marked “Texas Chap- 
ter A. G. O., May 16, 1928, Dallas.” 

American composers were repre- 
sented on the programs by Powell 
Weaver, Leo Sowerby, Charles H. 
Marsh, James P. Dunn, Mark An- 
drews, and Ralph Kinder. 

Martha Grandstaff Harrison was 
the artist for the attractive luncheon 
place-cards, and Gertrude Day, of 
the social committee, was responsible 
for the unusual success of the 
luncheon itself. Miss Fergusson is 
to be thanked for making available 
the facts from which this report has 
been prepared as a record of the 
State’s 4th Annual Convention. 


\ 


Critique 


MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN 
New York, APRIL 27, 1928 


MOST creditable for all concerned 
was the recital Mr. Christian gave in 
Wanamaker Auditorium under the 
management of Dr. Alexander Rus- 
sell, with the following program: 


Vierne—Allegro (4th) 
Saint-Saens—Prelude 
Russell—Up the Saguenay 
Corelli—Prelude 
Clerambault—Dialogue 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Karg-Elert—Impression 
Moore—Hymn of Pan 
Held—Cradle Song 
Franck—Choral Am 


This made 90 minutes of organ 
music, most of it interesting, some 
of it entertaining, all of it good. I 
had two Canadians on my left and 
two of America’s recitalistic high- 
lights forward on my right. All 
four will probably disagree with 
what I say.. The Canadians voted 
for No. 2 as the most satisfying 
played, and No. 5 as the best suited 
for recital use, so I'll disagree with 
that. 

The Vierne was uninteresting; 
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Diapasonic and bumpy. I said it 
was unrhythmic, but Canada said 
rather “not enough spaces between 
chords to let the air clean and give 
the next chord a chance.” Figure 
that out, it is worth it. Saint-Saens 
was interesting, and Russell much 
more so. Mr. Christian knows the 
value of an occasional Pedal Organ 
on 8’ instead of 16’ tone. His Rus- 
sell number was beautifully done; 
the piece is a bit of marvelous organ 
music, ideal for recital use on a mod- 
ern organ—it has variety, poetry, 
melody, moods, tonal beauty. It 
gave me the conclusion that an or- 
gan fortissimo is musical only by 
contrast, such as occasionally called 
for in this number, and is distress- 
ingly blatant and uncouth when used 
for musical expression in itself as in 
the Vierne ALLEGRO. This. same 
feeling was reinforced by the 
Franck. 


Corelli was a delightful contrast, 
played beautifully on colorful and 
somewhat dainty registration, clean 
cut, finely phrased, rhythmic. Mr. 
Christian displayed his best recital 
art in the Russell, Corelli, and Cler- 
ambault ; Karg-Elert was organistic- 
ally interesting and poetically play- 
ed; Moore showed possibilities and 
is worth cultivating; the Franck 
was tonally unpleasant, at least to 
me. I do not like screamy organ 
fortissimo; it is not musical. The 
organ is at its best when its tre- 
mendous variety of tonal resources 
are cleanly used and brilliantly con- 
trasted. “Variety in unity,” said 


Canada, blaming it on MacMillan. 





MISS ALICE KNOX FERGUSSON 
Who played for Texas’ Music Week and 
made the Convention report available 
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Amen, said I. “Isn’t the breadth of 
this man’s interpretation a little un- 
usual ?” asked a dear old lady direct- 
ly behind me. 

This, I confess, was my first taste 
of a Palmer Christian recital. It 
was worth the time and effort; he is 
a great organist, worthy of the best 
the rest of us can say. He has good 
stage presence. He plays from mem- 
ory and enjoys it. He did the finer 
things beautifully, and the big things 
with “unusual breadth.” I tried to 
get the dear old lady to like best the 
things I liked, but she was as stub- 
born in her opinions as the two 
Canadians. 

—T.S.B. 


Conservatory Notes 


Brief Items from the Places 
Where Organists are Made 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY’S 


theater department under Mr. Frank 
Van Dusen enrolled pupils from 17 
States and Canada; in addition to the 
always large Chicago enrollment, there 
were the following: Indiana 15, Illin- 
ois 13, Michigan 6, Iowa 5, Ohio 5, 
Wisconisn 5, Oregon 3, Texas 3, Mon- 
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MR. FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Of the American Conservatory who is 
breaking precedent with a vacation 


tana 3, Minnesota 2, Missouri 2, Ne- 
braska 2, Oklahoma 2, California, S. 
Dakota, Colorado, Kansas, Penn., and 
Canada. 24 theaters have engaged Van 
Dusen pupils during recent months. 
Latest appointments are: 
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Miss Myrna McNeil, Ellen, Bozeman, 
Mon. 

Ted. Coons, Roxy, Gary, Ind. 

Rex Bayne, Roman, Pittston, Pa. 


Miss Mary Billings, Premier, Val- 
pariso, Ind. 

Miss Fostine Fox, Lyons, Lyons, 
Kansas. 

Miss Juanita Wiles, Schade, San- 
dusky, O 


The Van Dusen Club held its annual 
reception May 25th at the Chicago Col- 
lege Club. 


DEEL. CASTILLO SCHOOL 

in Boston staged an unusual event on 
Friday the 13th when Mr. L. G. Del 
Castillo played his 3m Estey in the 
Del Castillo School and Mr. Dunham 
played a 3m Wurlitzer in Elks Hotel 
two miles away, both organs being 
broadcast over WNAC simultaneously 
in an organ duet; each player wore ear 
phones and were able not only to hear 
each other playing but also to talk to 
each other, with the audience hearing 
also the conversation. 

Recent appointments of Del Castillo 
students: Anna T. Coffyn, Egleston, 
Boston; Manuel de Haan, Boston, Bos- 
ton; Gladstone Kingkade, Strand, 
Quincy; Wm. MacFarland, Crown, 
Lowell; Fred. Shaw, Lawler, Green- 
field; J. S. Sherwin, Uutown, Provi- 
dence; Anna Tracy, Winthrop, Winth- 
rop. 

The 3m Estey in the studio has an 
unusual third manual composed of syn- 
thetic stops—Saxophone, Oboe Horn, 
Oboe, Oriental Reed, Clarinet, Solo 








Rev. Canon Douglas 
Dezso d’Antalffy 
Miles Farrow 
Becket Gibbs 
Marguerite Hazzard 


Broadway at 120th Street 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D.,LL.D., President 


Clarence Dickinson, Director 


Courses in everything pertaining to the 


Ministry of Music of the Church 


PACU TY: 


Alexander Kisselburgh 
Charlotte Lockwood 
Carl Mueller 

Mrs. William Neidlinger 


Opens September 26th — Catalogue on request 


Union Theological Seminary 





Hugh Porter 
Franklin Robinson 
Frederick Schlieder 
C. I. Valentine 
Christos Vrionides 


New York City 
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Cello, Solo Violin. These synthetics 
are of course nothing more than fixed 
pistons, since they bring on the ranks 
from such other registers in such ways 
as to form in combination the character 
of tone required. 

Another unusual event was the inter- 
ruption of a Del Castillo broadcasting 
hour by a phone voice which requested 
that Mr. Del Castillo play that tedious 
old Lohengrin Wedding March; Mr. 
Del Castillo’s secretary began to ex- 
plain politely that there were too many 
other requests and this one couldn’t 
be granted, but the voice interrupted, 
“But I want to get married to Lohen- 
grin.” It was Mr. Victor P. Kennard, 
former Harvard football hero, and he 
was being married at the moment in 
Greenland, N. H. There was no musi- 
cian present, and the Victrola catalogue 
did not include the Lohengrin; then 
somebody thought of tuning in on the 
radio—and Mr. Del Castillo was play- 
ing. The request was granted im- 
mediately, of course. 


FLEMINGTON CHOIR SCHOOL 


has an attractive and practical couirse 
prepared for its first Summer Session 
for choirmasters, under the direction of 
Miss Vosseller. The School celebrat- 
ed its annual Prize Night May 11th, the 
Creed Service was held May 13th, and 
the Graduation May 18th, when 5 min- 
isterse and 7 organists participated. 
There were 45 1st year prizes, 26 2-year, 
21 3-year, 16 4-year, 6 5-year, and 3 
6-year. For three members to be ab- 
solutely faithful in attendance for six 
years is truly a record. In addition 
there were 13 other prizes for various 
sorts of achievements. The Summer 
School thus for the first time in history 
makes definite and adequate provision 
for showing other choir-masters how 
to organize and develop such a work 
in other communities. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 

of Notre Dame, Ind., makes the April 
issue of its monthly bulletin one de- 
voted largely to the organ. There is 
a large photo of St. Cecilia’s Diapason 
Club—girls of the college who are 
organ students and “making sufficient 
progress to merit membership”; sev- 
eral poems on the organ and organist; 
an article by Miss Glenyce Woodward 
on The Organ Meister; one on The 
Church Organist by Miss Winifred 
Morris; and an editorial on the Ad- 
vantages of Organ Study. 


VELAZCO STUDIO 

has a record for organ broadcasting, 
in that The Telegram’s radio editor has 
voted Mr. Velazco “the outstanding 
broadcaster of organ music.” The 
comment further states: “The tones of 
Emil Velazco’s organ in this regular 
period have never failed to hold any 
listener who started with the program. 
Organ music is coming into its own.” 
In Canada too Mr. Velazco is winning 
audiences—and pupils. Mr. Jeff H. 
Craig, of the Papineau Theater, Mon- 
treal, spent a month in intensive coach- 
ing under Mr. Velazco, WOR broad- 
casts Mr. Velazco Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays; Miss Grace Cottrell, 
an advanced pupil, is supplementing the 
Velazco broadcasting by programs on 
Saturdays at 9:15 p. m. 
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HOW TO SELL ORGANS: NO. 1 
Mr. L. Luberoff, of the Philadelphia and New York offices of M. P. Moller sets a 
good example by installing a residence organ in his Philadelphia studio, thus showing 
directly the advantages of owning your own organ, and showing by inference also 
that it is not beyond the possibilities of the average man to have his own organ 
and be independent as an artist and teacher. 


WINSTON-SALEM 
is the scene of a _ special Summer 
Master School of Church Music, with 
Mr. John Finley Williamson, of the 
famous Dayton Choir, in charge of the 
church music classes. Mr. Wm. Breach 
conducts classes in Public School 
Music. In addition there is an assist- 
ing faculty of nine, including Nancy 
Campbell in theory, harmony, piano, 
and organ. Mr. Williamson conducts 
classes in Voice Training, Choir Prob- 


lems and Conducting, and a Model 
Choir Class. Here is another exceed- 
ingly worthy and_ practical means 


placed at the disposal of those wise 
enough to benefit thereby, for the per- 
fection of their work as organists and 
choirmasters. The choir work is the 
vital point. 


Publishers’ Brevities 


Things to Come or Things 
Done to Make More and 
Better Music 


FISCHER 
in their current News have a lengthy 
article on Hymns, wherein the author 
concludes, 
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Pipe Organ Builders 
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1. That hymns should not be above 
the heads of the congregation. 

2. That it is well to have congrega- 
tional meetings wherein the congrega- 
tion is to be put through the practise 
on new hymns, etc. 

3. That leaders with good voices 
would be secreted in various spots 
through the congregation to encourage 
those about them. 

4. That dragging is destructive of 
the life and inspiration of a hymn. 

5. That transposition must be resort- 
ed to if the tunes run too high for men. 

6. That a series of rehearsals might 
be held with the choir. . 

For some reason or other (perhaps 
Mr. McAll is chiefly responsible) the 
subject of hymns has been stirring 
New York city of late. 


SCHMIDT 
has an attractive thematic leaflet of 
new organ music, in which many prac- 
tical pieces of organ music are illus- 
trated; there are listed a goodly group 
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& Company 
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Electric Motors Installed. 
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HOW TO SELL ORGANS: NO. 2 
Messrs. L. and E. Luberoff in their New York offices have a working model of a 
complete Moller Organ—and how easier can a prospective purchaser be shown the 
mechanism of an organ and interested in its intricacies to the point where he is ready 
to sign on the dotted line? And what are salesmen and sales offices for, if not to 
make the sales? The increasing efficiency of sales organizations within the industry 
is a development of the past decade alone. 


of suites by American composefs. 
Among the collections are: Short 
Preludes and Postludes,. Lyric Album, 
Russian Miniatures. A _ special leaflet 
is devoted to Dr. T. Tertius Noble’s 
compositions for organ and choir. 


MR. GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
is “not exactly bowing himself out of 
the organ world” but he is dabbling 
dangerously with other beauties. His 
Moops From Nature is a suite for 
piano, his first published compositions 
for that instrument. It may be a good 
time to concentrate on Mr. Nevin’s 
many organ works. He has _ small 
pieces, humorous suites, and serious 
sonatas to select from. 

Mr. Nevin was formerly almost a strict 
servant of the organ, having worked his 
way upward from small pieces to light 
Suites and finally, a season ago, to a 
sonata that has had wide acclaim. 


Personal Items 


What the Members of the 
Profession are Thinking 
and Doing 


MR. WARREN D. ALLEN’S 


season included recitals in the Sacramento 
Memorial Auditorium, a program for the 
Scottish Rite Organ Club, a Christmas 
Program for Sacramento Auditorium, a 
solo appearance with the San Francisco 
Symphony (playing Boellmann’s Fan- 
TAISIE DIALOGUEE and the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Marta), and two engagements with 
the Schubert Club. In addition his 
regular recitals were given at Stanford 
University. 


MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN 


dedicated the new Skinner in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan May 15th and 16th 
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in two programs in connection with the 
May Festival. His friend, Mr. Eric Dela- 
marter, played three Widor numbers on 
the first program and conducted his own 
ConcerTO in the second one, Mr. Christian 
playing. 


MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


had an audience of 2500, with hundreds 
turned away, for the dedication of the 
4-66 Casavant in Yorkminster Baptist, 
Toronto, April 19th—and the usual 
avalanche of praise, discriminating praise, 
was the result—“‘a marvellously adept 
technician with a superb sense of tone 
color.” April 23rd he played in Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Mr. Farnum dedicated the 5-197 Kim- 
ball in Minneapolis Auditorium June 4th 
and 5th in two programs, assisted by Mr. 
Allen W. Bogen and Mr. Edward Bene- 
dict at the second of the two consoles 
with which the instrument has been sup- 
plied. Prior to the opening there was a 
parade in Minneapolis which featured the 
most ancient melodeon that could be 
found in the city, the opening recital was 
heard by an audience of 9000. Mr. Far- 
nam’s programs included American 
works by Baumgartner, Delamarter, and 
Simonds. 

The outstanding recital announcement 
of the season is Mr. Farnam’s series of 
40 recitals (20 programs, each repeated) 
at 2:30 on Sundays and 8:15 on Mon- 
days, at Holy Communion, New York, in 
which the entire organ literature of Bach 
will be played. The programs will be 
given on the Sundays and Mondays of 
October, December, February, March 31, 
April, and May 5, 6, 12, and 13. The 
Schirmer edition will be used, supple- 
mented as necessary by Novello, Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, Augener, and Peters. 
Holy Communion organ is a Skinner of 
four manuals. The first work presented 
in the FANTASIA AND FuGue Am and the 
last is the ToccATtA AND Fucue Dm. 


MR. HAROLD GLEASON 

was soloist with the Rochester Little 
Symphony March 8th in their last pro- 
gram of the season, using Sowerby’s 
MeprevaL Poem. March 15th he played 
in the First M. E., Charlotte, N. C.; 
March 19th he plaved for the Western 
Penna. Guild, in Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh; March 26th, in the First Pres- 
byterian, Auburn, N. Y.; and May 9th he 
presented a Bach Program at the East- 
man School, Rochester, with the assist- 
ance of his church choir and the pupils 
of his organ classes at the Conservatory. 
The traditional accompaniment of flutes, 
strings, and organ was used for the Bach 
program. Other recitals were played in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Mr. Gleason is director of the 
Hochstein Music School. head of the or- 
gan department at the Eastman School, 
private organist for Mr. Eastman of 
Kodak fame, and organist of the Brick 
Church, Rochester. His classes at East- 
man include organ repertoire, playing, 
extemporization, modulation, and tran- 
scription from score. 


MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT 
played dedicatory recitals recently at Mt. 
Vernon, Brattleboro, and Pottstown; 
other engagements included 2 residence 
recitals in New York City, 3 preludial re- 
citals at Town Hall, a WEAF recital, pri- 
vate recital for the Norwegian Commis- 
sion, and a re-engagement at Freeport, 

a 
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The Industry Speaks for Itself 


A Condensed Record of Some of the Activities of Organ Builders 
Who Make Possible an Organ-Playing Profession 


AEOLIAN 

has acquired Mr. C. A. Benson as 
superintendent of the organ factory of 
the Votey division; Mr. Benson was 10 
years with Skinner, 7 years with Kim- 
ball, and for the past few years was 
with Welte. Mr. Leet remains in his 
original capacity as Works Manager 
for Aeolian. 

The 2-16-27-1167 Aeolian in Olivet 
Memorial, New York, was dedicated 
May 16th by Mr. Alex. McCurdy; the 
console is stor “nob wit’ cking-tab- 
let couplers. here is flute in 
Swell and Pedal, with borrows at 4, 
2 2/3, 2, 1 3/5, and 1. Pedal has a 32’ 
resultant, and four 16’s, two of them 
borrowed. 


AUSTIN 

has two four-manuals for Philadelphia; 
one is a 54-9-76-3801 with Echo, in the 
beautiful new Unitarian Church, in the 
wealthy Germantown suburb; the other 
is a 4-73-98-5097 with String Anciliary 
of eight ranks, for the famous Drexel 
Institute. The Institute organ is 
equipped with Bass Drum, tap and 
roll; Snare Drum, tap and roll; Crash 
Cymbal; Turkish Cymbal. Wind pres- 
sures are 4, 5, 10, and 15. Mr. Herbert 
Brown of the New York office wrote 
the contracts. Stoplists will be quoted 
in later issues. 


ESTEY 


has an unusual organ in KHJ studio, 
Los Angeles, opened early in May. It 
is a 2-16 with Harp, Chimes, Orchestra 
Bells, Xylophone, Tom Tom, Castanets, 
and Tambourine; specifications include 
all the tonal elements that carry well 
over the radio. It is duplexed for ver- 
satility, and is used for recitals as well 
as to reinforce ensembles for chamber 
music programs. The _ station is 
owned by Don Lee, Cadillac distribu- 
tor; there are three separate studios, 
with five pianos, Vibraphone, Celeste, 
Harmonium, Xylophone, Marimba- 
phone, Bells, and Chimes. Mr. C. W. 
McQuigg of the Los Angeles office 
secured the contract. 


KILGEN 

has installed a 2m in Lido Beach Hotel, 
Long Beach, L. L, N. Y., the third ho- 
tel organ of importance for Kilgen; 
the other two are Dyckman, Minneap- 
olis; Seebring, Seebring, Fla. 

The new St. Stephen’s P. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C., being built in Gothic 


style, will have a divided 3m Kilgen, 
installed by January next. Sacred 
Heart Church, Jersey City, N. J., opened 
its 3m Kilgen early in June; the organ 
incorporates a Ripieno of Kilgen’s own 
manufacture. 


Following is a list of two-manual 
— recently shipped or contracted 
or: 

Belleville, Ill.: Notre Dame Academy 

Brazil, Ind.; Citizen’s Theatre 

Carrollton, Mo.: First Presbyterian 

Cedar City, Utah: Mormon Temple 

Fort Worth, Tex.: St. Mary’s 

Haverstraw, N. Y.: St. Mary’s 

Lowell, Mass.: Crown Theatre 

Mt. Healthy, O.: St. Francis Chapel 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.: Our Lady of Vic- 

tory 

Paterson, N. J.: Majestic Theatre 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: St. Walburga’s 

Church 

Portland, Ore.: Holy Rosary Church 

Quincy, Ill.: First Christian 

Ruston, La.: First Baptist 

St. Louis: Kriegshauser Undertaking 

Co., St. James R. C. 
Salt Lake City: 20th Ward Church 
Scottsdale, Pa.: Strand Theater 


MARR & COLTON 


have granted leave of absence to Mr. 
Leo Heerwagon, of their sales depart- 
ment, who sailed on the Muenchen for 
a trip through France, Germany, and 
Italy; upon his return he will resume 
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his duties, and again be found at the 
New York office of the Company, in 
the Paramount Building. Both Mr. 
Marr and Mr. Colton went to New 
York to bid Mr. Heerwagon bon 
voyage. 


MOLLER 


dedicated their 3-58-1937 organ to St. 
Paul’s Lutheran, Massillon, Ohio, May 
1ith, in a recital by Mr. Frederick C. 
Mayer, of Capital University, who in- 
cluded Dean Shure’s new Suite Across 
THE INFINITE. There was an elaborate 
booklet, paid for by “advertising” (if 
such is a legitimate term for that kind 
of charity), which gave fine large 
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photos of the minister and his study, 
and almost everything else but the 
organ and organist, which were both 
completely ignored. None of which is 
very healthy for the future popularity 
of organs and organists. We suggest 
that the more general publicity and at- 
tention given to organs, the more pride 
of possession lavished upon them, the 
better for us all. By this one method 
alone one builder has gone much ahead 
of his competitors in the theater field; 
he’s made his buyers so proud of their 
organs that they sold them by the 
dozen for him. 

Mr. M. P. Moller has been made a 
Knight of Danneborg by the King of 
Denmark, which is the highest honor 
the Danish government can confer. 
Mr. Moller left his native land of Den- 
mark more than half a century ago 
and has returned for five visits, donat- 
ing two organs, one to a church of par- 
ticular interest to him, the other to the 
Church of Thanksgiving, at Copen- 
hagen. 


HILLGREEN-LANE 


dedicated on April 30th an instrument 
in the beautiful new Weiland Funeral 
Church, Dallas, Texas, installed by 
their southwestern representatives, the 
Will A. Watkin Co., who also have con- 
tracted for or installed organs in the 
First Baptist, Bryan, Tex.; First Bap- 
tist, San Angelo, Tex.; and Muskogee, 
Okla. The Watkin Co. and its founder 
were the subject of a tribute in the 
advertising of the North Texas Nation- 
al Bank in one of a series of their advs. 
under the title “Working Together for 
a Greater Southwest.” Mr. Watkin was 
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a choirboy at 9 and after graduation 
into the ranks of. organist, held four 
church positions during the past 46 
years. He found Dallas a city of about 
10,000 with but one organ, in 1882. 


PILCHER 

has contracted for a 4-78 organ for 
Second Scientist, New York City—the 
first large instrument sold through the 
new offices of the Company in Stein- 
way Hall, New York City, under the 
management of Mr. William E. Pilcher, 
Jr. Miss Julia Broughton is organist 
of the church and Mr. Pilcher’s specifi- 
cations were planned to meet both her 
needs and the approval of Mr. Walter 
Young of the Boston church. Stoplist 
will be quoted in other columns. 


SKINNER 

is being deluged with compliments on 
the new organ Mr. Palmer Christian 
has at Ann Arbor, University of Michi- 
gan. It is an instrument of unusual 
proportions, and unusual acclaim. Mr. 
Skinner in the building of this ensemble 
has again wrought a masterpiece. 

The Skinner Organ Co. has a cata- 
logue of organ music and transcriptions 
available in music rolls for Skinner au- 
tomatic players, listing music all the 
way from Onward Christian Soldiers 
to Bach fugues and Yon’s Sonata Cro- 
matica. What does a music roll cost 
for the organ? The cheapest we find 
at quick glances and several at 3.50 
each; there are more at 4.00, 4.50, and 
5.00. A Chopin Waltz is 9.00; Dickin- 
son’s Reverie is 6.50; Dukas’ Sorcerers 
Apprentice is 15.75; Dvorak’s New 
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World selection is 18.00; Tannhauser 
Overture is 15.75; the Roger-Ducasse 
Pastorale is 12.00. Perhaps some of our 
readers can make use of these figures 
to get desirable jobs from the wealthy 
who have organs, proving to them that 
it’s cheaper to employ an organist than 
to buy rolls. But a player will have 
to be ‘rather good if he wants to com- 
pete with what can be done by the 
modern Skinner machine. 


WELTE 

made a festive occasion on the dedica- 
tion of the 4m and Echo Welte in 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., May 9th when Mr. Charles M. 
Courboin gave the dedicatory recital in 
a program including works by Maitland 
and Russell, American composers. The 
organ was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Rea. Mr. William E. Bretz is 
the organisto; «. G 

To add s:nicu festivitiés of this truly 
auspicious occasion there was a reception 
in the parlors of this beautiful new 
church for Mr. and Mrs. Courboin, and 
hundreds of Bryn Mawr College students 
attended both the recital and the recep- 
tion. Mr. Courboin is well known through 
the Philadelphia district, by reason of his 
former recital series on the Wanamaker 
store organ. 

Welte’s most recent contracts were for 
two four-manual organs, one for St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
which is to contain an Echo Organ; and 
the other for Clinton Avenue Baptist 
Church, Newark, N. J., which will also 
have an Echo Organ. Mr. J. Thurston 
Noe has recently begun his new duties 
with the Clinton Avenue Church. 
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IN NEW YORK CITY 

the N. M. T. convention decided to 
organize and have available permanent- 
ly after Oct. Ist next an International 
Musical Mart, in Grand Central Palace, 
for the purpose of fostering sales of 
music instruments to foreign countries. 
The plan is to have on exhibition the 
products of the manufacturers who 
participate so that catalogues and sales- 
manship talks may be supplemented by 
actual examinations of the products. 


HENRY WILLIS & SONS 


of London are competing strenuously 
with American builders in the matter 
of modern console features. Among 
the best improvements in design as 
used in America and also in the Willis 
Organ are: Electric action with the 
“tracker touch”, included claviers, Reg- 
ister Crescendo, detached console, Full 
Organ (reversible—which Mr. Willis 
correctly names instead of following 
precedent and falling into the misnomer 
Sforzando), Tutti Cancel, adjustability 
of combination pistons, and electric 
crescendo control. Most of these fea- 
tures are new in England and outrage- 
ously new in Europe; Mr. Willis is to 
be congratulated for leading forward 
so vigorously and effectively. 


MR. HAROLD GLEASON 
Season’s Selections 

Lemare—Dawn 
Stoughton—March of Gnomes 
Palmgren—May Night 
Bonnet—Ariel 
Bird—Oriental Sketch 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Samazeuilh—Prelude Em 
Noble—Gloria Domini 


MR. E. A. HOVDESVEN 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 

Bach—Fugue 
MacDowell—Meadow Brook 
Wieniawski—Romance 
Grieg—Dance 
Dvorak—Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Gounod—Faust Fantasie 

Second Program 
Beethoven—Hymn to Joy 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Grainger—Gay but Wistful 
Liszt—Liebestraum 
Chaminade—Serenade 
Dubois—Toccata 
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THE FINAL Guild Service was held 
May 7th at St. Paul’s, where Mr. Charles 
Demorest is organist. Miss Fannie 
Mapes, assistant at St. Luke’s, Evanston, 
Mr. Mason Slade, of St. Peter’s, and Mr. 
Robert Birch, the Redeemer, were the 
guest soloists). Mr. Demorest has 
trained his boy choristers to sing with a 
firm tone, and with sureness and re- 
liability on leads, which made the choral 
portion enjoyable as the organ solos. 
Several Chicago composers were repre- 
sented—Messrs. Hyde, Cole, Borowski 
among others. 

A friend of the writer’s, an organist of 
the last Century, upon seeing an organ 
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recital program which was about 50 per 
cent transcriptions said “This is very very 
strange. In my day we’ would not have 
dared to play a program like that.” 


One of the most pleasing concerts of 
the year was rendered by the Bach Chor- 
us of Chicago, William Boeppler, direc- 
tor, Edwin Stanley Seder, organ accom- 
panist, and members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The entire con- 
cert, solos and choruses were done in 
German and Latin, and its production by 
folk of German birth or parentage was 
another blow to the “English language in 
America” idea. It is doubtful whether 
these people could ever have instilled into 
Bach music the fervor and _ reverence 
which gave such delight to this listener if 
they had been forced to sing in English, 
nor would the music have contained such 
expression if translated into a different 
tongue. If this be treason, the writer is 
open to argument. 


Admirable, among other beauties of the 
concert, was the perfection of orchestral 
and organ accompaniment. Mr. Seder 
accomplishes a much more difficult feat 
in adequately accompanying a chorus on 
the Orchestra Hall organ than when play- 
ing recital numbers in his own concerts, 
since greater technic, independence, 
musicianship and resourcefulness are re- 
quired. 


Another recital by Mr. Leo Sowerby on 
May 31st was heard by your correspon- 
dent. At this concert the choir sang four 
unaccompanied anthems true to pitch and 
with careful attention to expression. Mr. 
Sowerby’s training indicates strength and 
vitality, the depths of which have not 
been sounded, and which differs so en- 
joyably from those conductors whose 
mainstay is sobbing sentimentality. This 
impression is so strong to the listener 
that even the hymns and responses seem 
to be too snappy to be reverent or sin- 
cere; whether this is only a matter of 
style, to which one becomes accustomed, 
is of course debatable. Mr. Sowerby 
played Howell’s THirp RuApsopy, Wid- 
or’s Suite LATINE, works of stern, un- 
yielding character, for which appreciation 
must be earned by repeated hearing or 
playing, and then lightened things up a 
bit with Fletcher’s FouNTAIN REvERY and 
Bairstow’s EveNnInG Sonc, and closed 
with his own REJoIcE YE Pure IN HEarr. 
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Books and Music for the Organist 





(See also our advertisements of Books and Music for Theater Organists) 
(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by. 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 


ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS by Waldo Selden 
Pratt, $6.00; Revised and enlarged version, 1924; 1,450 articles, 7,500 
persons, 235 community records, etc. etc.; 6% x 9%, 976 pages, il- 
lustrated. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 814, 232 pages, numerous examples. 


FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic ‘approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;’” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 


HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners .especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 


HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in story and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% 
tions and drawings. 


Deals with the main 
x 11, illustra- 


MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ ‘stops’ by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 


ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists; 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 


ORGAN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY by George Ashdown 
Audsley: A master-work by the world’s greatest writer on the or- 
gan; deals with tonal and artistic matters, and with design; 7 x 10, 
500 pages, beautiful photos and drawings; out of print, only a few 
copies available; price on request. 


ORGAN Registration by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical discus- 
sion 2n all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 9, 264 
pages. : 


ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 


ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etce., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 


PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by 
$1.50: With examples, 


SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 


STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
son, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 


Gordon Balch 
a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 


Nevin, 


ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth of new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Artur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessuns in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether witn child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous -editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 


RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 


SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architeets 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. . 


TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 


WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten ‘“Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and.text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 


SOLO TO GREAT, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages. 


STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 


SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th ‘‘Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the ‘‘Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


15 pieces, 
13 original, 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 44% x 64 hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendered by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 


BINDERS for permanently preserving 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, but 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 


FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist of any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.00. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O., 2/6 to 6/6 according to size! Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King “dward Road, New Barnet, Herts, England. 
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A concert of Chicago composers’ 
works was given by the Chicago Artists’ 
Association as their final meeting of the 
year. Henry Eams, Annabel Comfort, 
Beatrice MacGowan, Louis Victor Saar, 
and Adriah Sweeney were represented. 

Mr. Rossetter Cole’s Heroic Piece for 
organ and orchestra was given a trium- 
phant rendering at the Orchestra Hall 
concert of the American Conservatory by 
Paul Esterly of that school. One of the 
surprises of the concert was the playing 
of a movement of the Grieg P1Ano Con- 
cERTO by Storm Bull, a lad fourteen years 
old. 

Music News apologizes in its May 4th 
edition for omitting Mr. Birch’s name 
from the review of the Apollo Club con- 
cert, and proceeds to describe his playing 
with eloquent terms, all of which is en- 
joyable to me, inasmuch as I took the or- 
gan part at this particular concert and 
Mr. Birch played the piano. 

Mr. Francis E. Aulbach on May 27th 
aided in the dedication of Chimes and a 
Trumpet which were added to his organ 
in the Church of the Epiphany as gifts 
in memoriam, by means of a concert pro- 
gram of about eighty per cent’ organ 
solos. 

‘Mr. Wilhelm Middelschulte has been 
invited by the Liszt Society to revise and 
edit the Liszt organ works for the Monu- 
mental Liszt Edition which is being pre- 
pared by Breitkopf & Hartel. He has 
long been accepted as an authority on 
Bach, attained through research and 
study. 
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TUBAL CAIN would have revelled in 
Ann Arbor, the seat of our state Uni- 
versity, May 15th and 16th, for those two 
evenings were devoted, the first entirely, 
and the second chiefly, to the latest and 
greatest product of that devoted servant 
of pipe, reed, and flue, Ernest M. Skin- 
Mr. Skinner and the organization 


ner. 
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he commands have produced the magnum 
Opus Organicus. I can imagine nothing 
more superb. If an organist can wish for 
anything in the realm of tone that it does 
not furnish, I would like to see it; every 
color represented on every manual as well 
as on the Pedal. Almost no borrows, and 
those in the Pedal, which has 20 registers 
plus all the borrows. With three 32’s in 
the Pedal and one in the Great, and yet 
with no sense of overvoicing, no tremble 
to the building even with the Bombarde. 
With every dynamic graduation from the 
almost unhearable Echo strings and reeds 
to the massive high pressure reeds. With 
an absolutely noiseless mechanism, and 
with every aid to facility in performance 
of piston and pedal, it would seem that 
the Organ Millenium has truly arrived. 


On Tuesday more than four thousand 
persons crowded the Auditorium for the 
first hearing. Palmer Christian. Uni- 
versity Organist, showed himself to be 
even a greater artist than he has been 
recognized to be. There was a human- 
ness and sensitive artistry, an apprecia- 
tion of color values that were impres- 
sive. But to quote a friend (I was un- 
able to be present), “he was the artist 
rather than the deeply moved man, that 
such an instrument might have awed into 
genius, a fact strikingly brought home to 
us by the humble inspired ‘preaching’ of 
Eric Delamarter who played a group of 
Widor movements in the middle of the 
program.” 
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Wednesday evening with the orchestra 
Mr. Christian played Mr. Delamarter’s 
Concerto No. 1 and his growth in inter- 
pretive power was manifest to those who. 
remembered his performance of the same 
work here in Detroit with our own 
symphony. Space permits of no mention 
of other items save a new work written 
for the occasion by Prof. Earl Moore, 
formerly the University Organist and 
now head of the Music School, THe 
Hymn or PAN, a work which will be 
heard often and will be a valuable item 
in organ literature. 

It was my privilege to sit and talk with 
Mr. Skinner on Wednesday evening, and 
his: modesty and appreciation of the fine 
demonstration Mr. Christian was giving 
of his great work was refreshing and a 
great privilege. Mr. Skinner is truly a 
great artist and man, and says he can 
“do even better” in his next great work. 
May he live long! If the convention of 
the Guild here in June offered nothing 
else, the reader could not afford to miss 
the trip to Ann Arbor for the demonstra- 
tion of this great instrument. But it gave 
also a chance further to see the greatest 
works of almost all the builders here on 
the same trip. 

On the 24th Pietro Yon came from St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. to dedi- 
cate the new Casavant in the Marygrove 
Sacred Heart Chapel. While not so large 
an instrument as the University Organ it 
is adequate to the building and contains 
many very large effects as well as an 
adequate representation of every modern 
organ tone, artistically voiced by our own 
particular pride, Auguste Hebert, Cassa- 
vant’s very delightful and able representa- 
tive here. Mr. Yon is a great ritualist 
and has the truly devotional attitude so 
becoming in an organist. With impecca- 
ble technic and exquisite taste he held his 
audience spell-bound. A city that can 
have two such examples of the arts of the 
organ builder and player in one month 
may call itself truly blessed. 


MR. WARREN D. ALLEN 
Season’s Selections 
Boellmann—Ronde Francaise 
Sabin—Bouree 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
Gaul—Chant for Dead Heroes 
Noble—Gloria Domini 
‘Clokey—Fireside Fancies 
Yon—Jesu Bambino 
Douglas—Legend (Suite Bm) 
Stoughton—Rose Garden of Samarkand 
Holloway—Suite Arabesque 
Bairstow—Evening Song 
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on Broadway; the Rialto, the Colony, and the 
One advanced student from 
Arkansas was engaged by a large theatre after re- 
Another, formerly a 
pianist, after five months’ study is a featured or- 
ganist in New York. This is her second engage- 
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THE CHOIR of the First Lutheran pre- 
sented Dubois’ “Seven Last Worpds” un- 
der the direction of Miss Clara B. Crom- 
leigh who was also at the console. 

Mr. J. Herbert Springer of St. Matt- 
hew’s Lutheran, Hanover, gave the third 
of a series of Lenten recitals. 

Mr. William T. Timmings of St. Paul’s, 
Philadelphia, was heard in a recital at 
St. Stephen’s P. E. on the 6th. 

On the 13th, the choir of Messiah 
Lutheran gave a Lenten cantata under 
the direction of Mrs. Lee S. Izer with 
Miss Emma Hoffman at the organ. 

Special cantatas were given at Fifth St. 
Methodist under the direction of Mr. 
Howard Gensler; at Stevens Memorial 
under the direction of Mr. John Phillips 
with Miss Vivian Eves at the console; 
and at St. Stephen’s P. E. under Mr. 
Alfred C. Kuschwa. 


The dedicatory recital of the 3m Mol- 


ler in the new Memorial Lutheran was 


given by Mr. Herbert Springer. 
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MR. DUDLEY WARNER FITCH has 
resumed his duties at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
after several weeks vacation in the East. 

The death of Mr. Henry E. Pyle, of 
West Coast Theater, Santa Paula, May 
28th, was a distinct shock to the many 
friends of this sterling musician. Mr. 
Pyle was well known throughout the 
Coast as a sincere conscientous worker, 
an enthusiastic lover of organ music and 
a true friend to all organists. He was a 
prominent member of the B.P.O.E. and 
a Mason, and his helpful activities will be 
missed by both organizations. 

Arch B. Fritz, of the Ravenna Theater, 
has opened a luxuriously furnished stu- 
dio in the Musicians’ Union Building and 
installed 2m theater organ of five ranks 
with modern accessories. A grand piano 
is also available for use with the organ. 
The organ was assembled in the factory 
of Joseph Klein and is a fine example of 
materials and workmanship. This gives 
Los Angeles six modern organ studios 
available for practise and teaching. 

Warner Brothers’ new theater on Hol- 
lywood Blvd. is featuring Harry Q. Mills, 
formerly of Loew’s State, at the 4m Marr 
and Colton which ranks as one of Los 
Angeles’ finest theater instruments. This 
organ broadcasts daily over KFWB. 

Mr. Amasa R. Jaquith has just com- 
pleted the installation of a beautifully- 
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voiced 2-17 Aeolian in the Jaquith home, 
with Harp, Chimes, and Duo-Art attach- 
ment for role-playing. Thompson Mac- 
Dowell and Irene Pitts played the open- 
ing recital during the week of May Ist. 


On May 21st the Morton Co. gave a 
banquet at its factory in honor of Sibley 
G. Pease, organist of Los Angeles Elks 
Temple, in honor of his playing 105 con- 
secutive recitals without the repetition of 
a single number. 


Arthur Bienbar, of the Church of the 
Precious Blood, is recovering from an 
illness that confined him to the hospital 
for a fortnight. 


The annual meeting, dinner, and pro- 
gram, of the Southern California Guild 
was held at St. James’ Church May 7th. 
Officers were elected as follows: Dean, 
Dudley Warner Fitch; Sub-Dean, Ernest 
Douglas; Secretary, Edith Boken Krager ; 
Treasurer, William T. Killgrove; Li- 
brarian, Allen T. Richardson; Chaplain, 
George A. Mortimer; Honorary Chap- 
lain, Rev. Ray O. Miller; Executive Com- 
mittee, William Ripley Dorr, Walter E. 
Hartley, James H. Shearer, Joseph W. 
Clokey, Minnie E. Jenkins, and Mrs. 
Harry K. Brown. Albert Tufts and Wal- 
ter F. Skeele were the evening’s recital- 
ists, playing numbers from Bach, Fibich, 
Vierne, Franck, Wostenholme, McKinley, 
Thompson, and Thiele. The largest at- 
tendance in years was given to this im- 
portant recital. 


Arthur Blakley played his own com- 
positions at the California Composers’ 
program of the Federated Music Clubs 
Convention at Long Beach on May Ist. ° 
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Hubert C. Ferriss, construction super- 
intendent for Morton, resumed his work 
May 31st after a year’s absence at 
Weikersheim, Wurttenberg, Germany. 
Mr. Ferriss was selected from American 
organ builders by the firm of August 
Laukhuff of that city to superintend their 
factory in the construction of four large 
theater organs for a German syndicate. 








New York 














CHIEF among events in the Metropolis 
during the past month was the combined 
Ascension Day service in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s under the direction of Mr. David 
McK. Williams, with the choirs of Cal- 
vary, Holy Communion, Church of the 
Savior (Brooklyn), and Tompkins Ave- 
nue Congregational (Brooklyn) assisting, 
Dr. Williams at the console. 


After a few minutes of improvising at 
the organ, Dr. Williams began the pro- 
cessional and the choirs, divided into two 
armies, came from the front of the 
church, down the two side aisles, and met 
in the rear of the center aisle, when they 
proceeded forward one choir at a time. 
There was about two hundred choristers, 
I should say, and it made an exceedingly 
long processional, which Dr. Williams 
handled by improvising in march rhythm 
between the verses, with improvisations 
that were more lengthy than the verses, 
and more musicianly and stalwart. There 
was no difficulty about beginning each 
verse, however, as the improvisation led 
back to the singing unmistakably. The 
church was about two-thirds filled for a 
service that should have drawn a capacity 
congregation. 

The chief feature of the service was 
Dr. Williams’ own anthem, “Praise Gop 
FoR ALL THINGS,” sung by full choirs. 
It is a remarkable composition, thorough- 
ly modern in style, yet sincere and 
churchly, with no trace of the assumed 
anywhere. It is one of the great pieces 
of church literature, suitable only for an 
unusually good choir, with good soloists 
too, very long, very sincere, very beauti- 
ful and thoroughly genuine in effect. 
The other choral works were the “Can- 
tate Domino” in C by Steggall and 
Liszt’s “Christ is Risen”, neither of 
which ranks in sinceritv and musical in- 
spiration with the Williams’ anthem. 

This service restored my personal faith 
in my own ideas as to what an accom- 
paniment should be, and in a day and age 
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when inexcusable over-accompanying is 
the rule even in our famous churches, 
that faith needed to be restored, for 
either I have been wrong in my theories 
and practices, or the majority of others 
whom I had heard were wrong—Dr. 
Williams’ accompaniment was a model in 
every way; sometimes so soft as to be 
scarcely heard, again rising to create a 
greater climax than the voices alone were 
capable of, but it never overtopped either 
a solo voice or the massed choirs. And 
for that at least one in the congregation 
was profoundly grateful. 

Mr. Chandler Goldthwaite gave a re- 
cital at Wanamaker’s May 17th, in a pro- 
gram of French organ music plus four 
American works, including two of his 
own compositions. 

Dr. W. C. Carl celebrated his 27th an- 
nual commencement May 28th at the 
First Presbyterian. 

Town Hall has appointed Mr. Henry F. 
Seibert as official organist, which obligates 
him to preludial recitals each Friday 
during the season when the League for 
Political Education holds its sessions. 
Mr. Seibert played 60 recitals during the 
past season and has broadcast about 100 
programs over WEAF and WJZ. 

The St. Bartholomew’s combination 
service enriched somebody to the extent 
of about one hundred dollars—taken 
from the pockets of the choristers while 
they were doing their duty. 

Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone,  re- 
signed from theatre work, presented seven 
of his pupils in a recital at Wanamaker’s 
May 22nd. Kenneth J. Winter, Dorothy 
Fieves, Sanford Young Smith, Beatrice 
Kluenter, Joseph Sanfilippo, Isabella 
Kecham, and Maruska Konrad. 

Mr. Frederick W. Riesberg, known to 
almost the entire profession in the Met- 
ropolitan district, has been appointed to 
Calvary Baptist on 57th Street where they 
have discovered more than one way to 
gather audiences. Mr. Riesberg is the 
organ editor for Musical Courier, and in 
moving from Green Avenue Baptist over 
to Calvary he acquires a junior orchestra, 
two choirs, and three Sunday services. 

Miss Grace Chalmers Thompson, Mus. 
Bac., presented a program of folksongs, 
sung in 3 languages, by the pupils of 
Rippowam School, May 18th, in Bedford, 
N. Y. The singers were from 6 to 15 
years of age, and the program was made 
up of material edited by Dr. Davidson of 
Harvard in a new Schirmer publication. 
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Mr. Lynnwood Farnam’s Pupils’ Festi- 
val in Holy Communion, May 21, 22, 23, 
and 24, was a notable event of classic pro- 
portions, in which eleven advanced pupils, 
some of them already gaining fame in 
their profession, participated, to their own 
and their teacher’s glory. These players, 
whose names were given in our May is- 
sue, used 6 Bach, 4 Widor, 3 Vierne, 3 
Franck, 3 Karg-Elert, 2 Dupre, and one 
each of Byrd, Handel, Jacob, Rheinber- 
ger, Brahms, Couperin, and our own 
Edward Shippen Barnes. 
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THE PAST MONTH has been marked 
by several unusual and happy experi- 
ences. May 15th the organ department 
motored en masse to Ann Arbor to hear 
Mr. Palmer Christian on the large new 
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“Skinner in Hill Auditorium. Mr. Chris- 


tian selected a program of much interest 
and played with brilliance and mastery. 

The Northern Ohio Guild held its last 
meeting of the year at the S. W. Whit- 
more residence in Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land, May 22nd. It was my good fortune 
to be present. This beautiful home has 
a 2m Aeolian. The program was played 
by Miss Bender, Mr. Emerson, and Mr. 
Bullis. Mrs. Jones, Dean, and various 
other members of the Chapter made the 
Oberlin crowd feel very much at home. 

The Oberlin organ graduates June 21st 
were: Dorothy Brandon, Edward Col- 
cord, Donald Gilley, Edythe Harris, Sel- 
by Houston, Sarah Perrine, and Leslie 
Spelman. 

Mr. Walter Blodgett, a junior in Ober- 
lin College and a student in the Conserva- 
tory, has been appointed by Mr. Eric 
Delamarter as the organist at the Fourth 
Presbyterian in Chicago for the summer 
months. 

Mr. Donald Gilley of the class of ’28 
has been appointed instructor of organ 
and theory at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind. Miss Dorothy Brandon goes 
to Doane College in Nebraska as instruc- 
tor in organ and theory. Mr. Edward 
Colcord is to be organist at Trinity, New- 
ark, Ohio. Mr. Selby Houston will teach 
theory in Oberlin Conservatory. 

Recitals have been given by Mr. Will- 
iam Allen, Miss Sarah Perrine, and Miss 
Elizabeth Stuart. 

Mr. Russell Broughton, ’15 of Oberlin, 
won the prize offered by the Estey Organ 
Company for the highest marks attained 
in the annual tests of the Guild. He has 
been studying at Oberlin again this year. 
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A recital of his compositions was pre- 
sented June 7th as part of his work to- 
wards a Master’s Degree in Music which 
he received at the commencement exer- 
cises June 19th. Mr. Broughton is hav- 
ing two anthems published this month: 
Ditson publishes “Jesus, St1tt LEAD ON”, 
and “He WHO WOULD VALIANT BE” is 
being published by Schirmer. 
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ONE OF THE most successful organ re- 
citals by local organists was given under 
the auspices of the Washington A.G.O 
in the First Presbyterian, on the 4-64 
Austin, having just undergone an over- 
haul at the expert hands of Mr. Chas. J. 
Whittaker. Carl Paige Wood opened the 
program with the Bach Gm Fugue fol- 
lowed by a group of modern works. F. 
C. Feringer, organist of the First Scien- 
tist, followed with a group of American 
compositions, including a Canzonetta by 
Mr. Wood and Second Concert Study by 
Mr. Yon. Mr. W. H. Donley, organist 
of the church, closed the program with a 
group which was concluded by a Toccata 
by Batiste with Pedal Candenza by Mr. 
Donley. The recital was short and 
conspicuous by the absence of long and 
dry compositions; the audience seemed 
well pleased and the applause was more 
than prefunctory. 

Press notices of productions of “The 
Messiah” are usually buried, but here we 


- had it given by the First Baptist, Everett, 


with Mr. Arthur E. James at the helm. 
And Dr. Herbert A. Fricker was a re- 
cent visitor to Victoria where he was 
cajoled into judging a choral competition 
festival. Sorry he was not able to get 
down to Seattle and give us a recital. 
Vancouver has a chap named Clifford 
Higgins, who plays the organ at St. 
Andrew’s United Church; that is not all 
of Mr. Higgin’s accomplishments. He 
composed an oratorio “Calvary” and put 
it over with a great deal of credit to him- 
self and collegues. We shall always be 
a booster for home products, and ora- 
torios are not the least in our esteem. 
Bach was served as a dessert at the May 
luncheon given by the Washington A.G.O. 
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at the Gowman Hotel. This had nothing 
to do with the cuisine of the luncheon 
however, but was served in the form of 
an informal paperless paper by Carl 
Paige Wood, professor of harmony and 
counterpoint at the University. I am 
sure he does not approve of all this high- 
sounding apple-sauce but neither does he 
approve of the “steam-heated” tempos 
used by some of our organists in Bach. 
He says that most of the good music by 
Bach is never heard because it gets lost 
in the shuffle before the last notes of the 
exposition have finished ciphering. Carl 
Paige Wood is blessed with just enough 
droll humor to make a talk on Bach in- 
teresting even if he is an F.A.G.O. and a 
professor of harmony and counterpoint at 
the University of Washington. Dean W. 
H. Donley opened the meeting for discus- 
sion after Mr. Wood’s remarks, but with 
the exception of a few scattered com- 
ments by two or three frightened mem- 
bers, there was very little china broken 
and the meeting ended with peace and 
harmony. 
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as organist of Gloucester Cathedral. The 
surprise in this case is on account of age 
and experience, and not on account of 
qualifications. Mr. Sumsion is not yet 30, 
and it will be no small undertaking for 
so young a musician to conduct (as he 
will have to do) the Three Choirs Fes- 
tival in September. Mr. Sumsion was a 
chorister in Gloucester Cathedral, and 
was appointed to a professorship of har- 
mony and counterpoint in the Curtis In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, in 1926. Deciding 
to return to England, he was appointed 
last year to the organistship of Coventry 
Cathedral: but has been allowed to resign 
this for Gloucester, the Coventry position 
having been taken by Dr. H. Rhodes, of 
Torquay. Altogether a species of musical 
kaleidoscope or organists’ “general post.” 

The dovecotes of musical Noncon- 
formity have been considerably fluttered 
of late through the appointment as mucical 
director and organist of Kingsway Hall, 
London, of Mr. Allan Brown, F.R.C.O., 
organist of the City Temple, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, a church well known to 
American visitors, and one made musical- 
ly memorable by the fine work performed 
there in this department by mv honoured 
friend, Mr. Ebenezer Minshall. Unfor- 
tunately, in the opinion of many 
musicians, the position has been divided, 
the direction of the choir and choral so- 
ciety being given to Mr. Vincent Thomas, 
conductor of the Westminster Choral So- 
ciety; while that of organist has been as- 
signed to Mr. J. Martin Fearn, formerly 
organist of Highbury Quadrant Congre- 
gational Church, at one time famous for 
the ministry of Dr. Dawson, now of 
Newark, New Jersey. This dual musical 
control, at one time characteristic of 
many English Nonconformist churches, 
but of late practically discredited, will 
doubtless be the object of some interest, 
and, in all probability, of considerable 
criticism. 

At a recent competitive festival, Dr. 
Bairstow, of York Minster, is reported 
as having said, after a performance of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s charming little an- 
them, “O Love THE Lorp,” that this work 
represented “the feeblest type of Vic- 
torian music”; and that in church music 
Sullivan “never wrote anything worth a 
cuss.” Passing by this remark which cer- 
tainly ranks amongst the present-day ut- 
terances, Dr. Bairstow would have been 
more accurate had he described many of 
Sullivan’s hymn-tunes as “distinctly un- 
inspired,” and left the anthems to pos- 
terity who will, in all probability, be sing- 
ing Sullivan’s melodious strains when 
those of many modern writers one could 
name will have passed into what Carlyle 
once called “the oblivion of small pota- 
toes.” Already too much prominence has 
been given to Dr. Bairstow’s remarks, and 
they are only alluded to here as an evi- 
dence of a serious defect in the competi- 
tive system, namely, the latitude allowed 
to adjudicators in which to express in 
public places and at the public expense, 
their private and prejudiced opinions con- 
cerning composers, compositions, and 
competitors. 

MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Schumann—Sketch C 
Schumann—Sketch Df 
Beethoven—Largo Appassionata 
Bach—Toccata, Adagio, Fugue C 
Delamarter—Carillon 
Dupre—Cortege et Litanio 
Karg-Elert—Legend of the Mountain 
Handel—Allegro Moderato 
Baumgartner—Divertissement (mss) 
Grace—Reverie on University 
Widor—Intermezzo 6th) 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


WILLIAM H. BARNES, of T.A.O. 
Staff, is now organist of the First Bap- 
tist, Evanston, Ill, where he soon will 
have ‘an organ built to his own stoplist. 
Mr. Barnes gave the opening recital in 
the A.G.O. Convention in Detroit. 

RICHARD KEYS BIGGS of Montreal 
is broadcasting over CNRM, CNRQ, 
CNRO, and CNRT, and will continue 
through the summer as a result of a 
popular protest over the station’s an- 
nouncement that the recitals would be 
discontinued. A a sample of what Mr. 
Biggs offers his public, the May 31st pro- 
gram was: Grieg’s To Spring, Gounod’s 
Jerusalem, Schumann’s Sketch Df, Tchai- 
kowsky’s Anante, Nevin’s Will o’ the 
Wisp, and Rubenstein’s Melody. 

DR. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, com- 
poser and organist, one of the outstand- 
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WarREN D. ALLEN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














GEoRGE W. ANDREWS 
A.G.O., A.M., Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Organ and Composition, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music: Conductor, 
Oberlin Musical Union; 

Organist, United Church (Congregational) 


195 Forest Street, Oberlin, Ohio 

















J. WARREN | 
ANDREWS 


TEN LESSON COURSE 
IN ORGAN 


Recitals, etc. 








- West 76th Street, New York 

















PauLt ALLEN BEYMER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


The Temple, Cleveland 





ANDREW Bairp 
A.A.G.O. 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman at Arden House 
RECITALS 


Kings Court Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 




















VIRGINIA CARRINGTON- 


THOMAS 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


American Organist and Composer 
RECITALS 
551 Fifth Ave., Room 2217 
New York 











H. Leroy BAUMGARTNER 


Asst. Prof. of Theory of Music, 
Yale University; 
Organist-Director, United Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Organ Compositions: 

Easter Morning (White-Smith), extensively 
used; Sclemn Procession (Gray), played 
by Jepson, Farnam, and Baldwin; Idyll 
(Gray), played by Farnam and Baldwin. 




















Mrs. J. H. Cassipy 


A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Director, 


First Baptist Church and 
Temple Emmanuel 


Organ Department, 
Southern Methodist University 


Dallas, Texas 


THEODORE BEACH 


Recitals — Instruction 


Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Andrew’s Church 


2067 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
Mus. Doc. 


RECITALS — INSTRUCTION 
Professor of Music and Organist, 


Western Reserve University 
1719 East 115 St., Cleveland, Ohio 











ROBERT BERENTSEN 
Organist Eastman Theatre 


Instructor Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
F.A.G.0., Mus. Doc. 
Accompanist and Coach 
Organist and Choirmaster 
First Congregational Church, 
Westfield, N. J. 
Address: 41g West 20th St., 
New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9897 














GrEorGcE HEnry Day 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

















CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations 
Address: 


Community Church, 34th St. and 
Park Ave., New York 
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ing figures in the music world of New 
York City, has retired from active church 
music, and plans to go abroad in Septem- 
ber for an extended stay. Dr. Coombs 
has been organist of St. Luke’s, New 
York, for the past 20 years. He is being 
succeeded by Miss Grace Chalmers Thom- 
son a most unusual procedure which will 
be more fully discussed in other columns, 
when we hope also to give a little sketch 
of Dr. Coombs’ career in church music. 
St. Luke’s devoted a special service to 
the honor of its retiring organist. 

DR. ROLAND DIGGLE, of T.A.O. 
Staff, who keeps Americans acquainted 
with current organ music of other lands, 
is now in England after an absence of 
97 years, more or less, and finds “all 
sorts of old country churches and dry as 
dust organ recitals, but the country is 
simply glorious and makes up for every- 
thing.” 

FREDERICK C. FERINGER, T.A.O. 
staff-member, is one of the poor unfor- 
tunate radio slaves now. He has been 
giving daily musicales for some time, and 
now his public is crying for them twice 
a day. 

DR. RAY HASTINGS, of Los An- 
geles, is again for the 4th season on the 
program of the Creatore Band in its At- 
lantic City summer concerts; his IMMor- 
TALITY and BACCHANTE are the numbers 
used this season. 

E. A. HOVDESVEN, now of Mercers- 
burg Academy, was formerly the only 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Mus. Doc. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist-Choirmaster, The Brick 
Church, Temple Beth-El, and Union 
Theological Seminary 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Row.anpD W. DUNHAM 
F.A.G.O. 


Recitals — Instruction 


Organist and Director of the 
College of Music 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 














W. H. Doniey 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Supervising Organ Architect 
Organist-Choirmaster, 
First Presbyterian Church 


Seattle, Wash. 








KENNETH EPPLER 
Mus. Bac. 


Organist-Musical 
Director 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


Auburn, N. Y. 

















WituiAM RiIpLey Dorr 


Director of Wilshire Presbyterian 
Choir, Sixty Boys and Men 


Representative of The Hall Organ 
Company 


4348 West Third Street, Los Angeles 





Kate ELizABETH Fox 
F.A.G.0. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Organist and Choir Director 
First Congregational Church 


Dalton, Massachusetts 














HeErBert W. W. Downes 


Organist-Choirmaster, All Saints 
Memorial Church, Providence, R. I. 
Address: 329 Main St., Bradford, 
Mass. 














i 
J. HENRY FRANCIS 
Visiting & Consulting Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

St. John’s Church, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Director of Music, 


Charleston Public Schools. 
Conductor, Charleston Choral Club. 
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good organist of the name of Hovdesven. 
He lost that record May 17th when a 
young man o’ the name of Arne Hovdes- 
ven made his appearance. If the young 
man in his future chosen field can be as 
artistic as his father is in his, he will be 
more than successful. 


MRS. MAY M. MILLS, author of the 
famous work on photoplaying, is now 
featured in spotlight solos on an elevator 
console in the lavish Orpheum, Omaha, 
Neb. A sample novelty was “From Bach 
to Berlin”, which gave Bach’s Toccata 
Gm and Berlin’s Sonc Is Enpep. That 
should produce results; it gives a taste of 
something really good, and a taste of 
something the public can really enjoy. It’s 
a good model to follow. 


MISS CATHARINE MORGAN of 
Norristown is going to Fontainebleau for 
the summer. 


THEODORE STRONG, of San Fran- 
cisco, gave his 350th KFRC recital the 
week of May 7th. Mr. Strong is one of 
the recording artists for Aeolian; his 
most recent record is Jenkin’s Nicut. He 
also gives occasional recitals on the great 
Austin in Municipal Auditorium, San 
Francisco. American works are largely 
used on Mr. Strong’s programs; for the 
dedication of the organ in Holy Ghost 
R. C. Church, Centerville, Calif., he 
used Mason’s CLOISTER SCENE, Friml’s 
EcHorEs oF SpriING, Yon’s GESU BAMBINO, 
Kinder’s JUBILATE AMEN. 


DR. LATHAM TRUE, formerly of 
T.A.O. Staff, now head of the music of 
Castilleja School, Palo Alto, Calif., pre- 
sented some of his pupils in recitals May 
20th and 27th, among them Robert Col- 
quhoun Winborn, aged 16; there was also 
a pianist at 15 and two of them at 16. 
Beginning early. 


FRANK VAN DUSEN of American 
Conservatory is shocking his many 
friends by taking a vacation. He spends 
July and August in Paris and Berlin, and 
elsewhere in the Old World, with both 
eyes open in the mean time to see if there 
is anything worth bringing back with him 
by way of ideas or practises. in organ 
playing and teaching. 


AMONG RECITALISTS FOR MAY 


MISS EDITH B. ATHEY: 14th, Ham- 
line Methodist, auspices District of Co- 
lumbia Guild, Washington, D. C. 


MR. ROLAND BOISVERT: 18th, St. 
Raphael’s Cathedral (program not giving 
city). 

MR. RALPH H. BRIGHAM: 
Masonic Cathedral, Rockford, III. 


MRS. J. H. CASSIDY: 7th, dedicat- 
ing 3m Hillgreen-Lane, First Baptist, 
Bryan, Texas. 


MR. ARNOLD DANN: Sundays 9 
p.m. on the Skinner at Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., the management insist- 
ing on silence, not even allowing automo- 
biles to move during the concert. 


MR. HOMER WHITFORD: 15th, re- 
quest program, Dartmouth College. 


MUSICALES 


LEROY V. BRANT directed a Floral 
Cantata for the benefit of Theodore 
Roosevelt School musicians at San Jose, 
Calif., May 9th; also The Vallesingers in 
a program. at Scottish Rite Temple 
celebrating Music Week, with Mr. Wal- 
lace Rolls as organist. 


25th, 
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HAROLD W. GILBERT conducted 
the Acapella Choir of Philadelphia at 
their first public concert May 15th. 

WM. R. CORNELIUS was organist- 
director of the program for the 60th an- 
nual reunion of the Scottish Rite at 
Grand Rapids. Sixty-three music num- 
bers were rendered during the 32 degrees 
which covered a period of three days. 

DANIEL PROTHEROE was. guest 
conductor at Second One-Night Choral 
Festival held at Central. Community Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C., with Misses Edith 
B. Athey and Charlotte Klein as accom- 
panists, May 2nd. 

DEANE SHURE conducted his 
“ATONEMENT” with Miss Edith Gottwals 
as organist on April 8th at Mt. Vernon 
Place Church, Washington, D. C. 

MISS GRACE CHALMERS THOM- 
SON directed “The Tinker of Bedford” 
given at Rippowam School, Bedford, N. 
Y., June 2nd. 

W. JEFFREY’S WAKEFIELD, or- 
ganist-choirmaster at St. Paul’s, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., gave Matthews’ “THE 
CONVERSION” May 20th. Mrs. Wakefield 
is singing directress. 

HOMER P. WHITFORD conducted 
the traditional Darthmouth College “Sing 
Out” June 3rd which “sings the seniors 
out of College.” Mr. Whitford’s pupils 
gave their closing organ recital on June 


ist. 

MR. WALTER WILLIAMS conduct- 
ed a choral concert followed by an or- 
gan program at St. Stephen’s, Providence, 
R. L, June 14th. 

WINNIPEG CHORAL ORCHES- 
TRAL SOCIETY, Mr. John Dann con- 
ducting, gave Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hu1a- 


WATHA’s WEDDING FEAST” at Grace 
Church, Winnipeg, Can., April 19th. 
PRIZES 


$1000 for a cantata is offered by the So- 
ciety of Friends of Music, New York, 
N. Y. Composer must be residing in 
America at the moment, his text may be 
any of a group of languages, full or- 
chestral score must be submitted, no 
originals but only duplicates of the 
originals may be submitted; contest closes 
Nov. ist, 1929. Further data from the 
Society at 10 East 43rd St. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
prizes for compositions on  French- 
Canadian folktunes have been awarded; 
$1000 to A. C. Lloyd for an orchestral 
suite, $250 to Dr. Ernest MacMillan for 
men’s chorus, $150 to Alfred R. White- 
head for a mixed chorus, etc., etc. 

$40,000 is offered by the Victor Co. for 
orchestral and jazz compositions; $25,000 
for a symphony, and $10,000 for the best 
and $5,000 for the second-best symphonic 
work within the scope of the average 
American dance, jazz, or popular concert 
orchestra. That ought to be easy now, so 
everybody go to it; get further data from 
the Victor Co., Camden, N. J.; contest 
closes May 27th, 1929. 





OFFICERS 1928-1929 
Pres., Marsh McCurdy 
V-P., Emil Velazco 
Rec. Secy., Henrietta Kamern 
Corr. Secy., Estelle H. Schorr 
Treas., Edward Napier 
Members at Large, Marie Gottlieb, Lew 
White, Gertrude Dowd, George Ep- 


stein. 


THE 





ITEMS of general interest from the vari- 
ous Guild centers will be welcomed in 
these columns. Reports should be type- 
written, double-spaced, reasonably con- 
fined to matters of general interest, and 
mailed to reach the Editorial Office by 
the 5th of the month. Printed programs 
of recitals and services should not be in- 
corporated into the typed reports but sent 
separately for their respective depart- 
ments in this magazine. 
A.G.O. HEADQUARTERS held their 
annual meeting and election May 24th and 
the usual ballot prepared without alterna- 
tives was of course accepted, as follows: 
Warden, Frank L. Sealy, A.G.O., F.A. 
G.O.; Subwarden, Dr. David McK. Will- 
iams, F.A.G.0O.; Sec’y, Ralph A. Harris, 
A.A.G.O.; Treas., Charles Bigelow Ford, 
A.G.O.; Registrar, S. Lewis Elmer, A.A. 
G.O.; Librarian, James W. Bleecker, 
A.A.G.0O.; Auditors, Oscar Franklin 
Comstock, F.A.G.O., and J. Trevor Gar- 
mey, F.A.G.0.; Chaplain, Dr. E. M. 
Stires. 

NORTH CAROLINA GUILD held 
their 6th annual meeting May 7th at Elon 
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Huco Goopwin 
Municipal Organist 


Auditorium 


St. Paul, Minnesota 














GrorcE W. GRANT 
Organist-Choirmaster 


St. Johns Church, Roanoke, Va. 

















ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 


Instructor in Music, 
New York University 
_ Organist, 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
New York City 
Address: 
86 West 183d St., Apt. 4F, N. Y. C. 


Sedgwick 9645 

















| 
A. LESLIE JACOBs 

Organist and Director of Music 
Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 














Pau E. Grosu 
Mus. B. 


Organ — Voice Production 


Formerly Director; Tarkio 
Conservatory 


First Presbyterian Church, 





Fort Wayne, Ind. 




















Jutius K. JoHNson 
ORGANIST 


Los Angeles 





Ray HASTINGS je 


Mus. Doc. 


Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 























CHARLOTTE KLEIN 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


3217 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
First woman recitalist at National Con- 


vention of American Guild of Organists, 
Chicago, Ill., 1925—-Washington, D. C., 1927 | 





Orto T. HirscHLER 


Mus. Bac. 
Organist — Pianist 
Los Angeles. 
Collge, 
California Christian 
Long Beach. 
Church, 
First Methodist 

















Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


E. A. HovDESVEN 
B.A., Mus. Bac. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Mercersburg Academy 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


















































, So 








Roy L. MEDCALFE 


On The American Organists’s 


Staff of Contributors Photoplay 
Department 


1756 Rose Villa St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

















CarL F. MUELLER 
Organist and Director of Music 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 














—* 


ee 





WIL tarp Irvine NEVINS 
Dedications — Recitals — 
Festivals 


Address. Guilmant Organ School, 
17 East Eleventh Street, 


New York City 














Joun V. PEARSALL 
Organist-Choirmaster 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 
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College, and elected the following: Dean, 
H. A. Shirley; Subdean, C. J. Velie: 
aa y, Miss Mary V. Jones; Treas., Mrs. 

L. A. Crawford. Dean Shirley gave an 
account of his trip abroad and discussed 
organ music as he found it in Europe 
during his year’s stay. Mr. George M. 
Thompson told of Mr. Joseph Bonnet and 
his teaching methods. This was followed 
by a contest for young organists. Mr. 
Brandol James, of Chapel Hill, won the 
Chapter Cup. Following a formal dinner 
at 6:30 Mrs. Charlotte Mathewson Lock- 
wood, F.A.G.O., of New York, gave an 
exceptional recital; program will be 
found in later columns—Mary V. JoNEs. 


INDIANA GUILD met June 5th at 
Broadway M. E. The following officers 
were elected: Dean, Jesse G. Crane; 
Subdean, W. T. Shannon; Sec’y, Mrs. H. 
L. Clippinger; Treas., Paul R. Matthews; 
Reg., Georgia Eva: Lockenour, A.A.G.O.; 
Librarian, Mrs. Frank T. Edenharter; 
Auditors, Perceval Owen, Tull Brown; 
Executive Comm., Mrs. W. E. Duthie, 
Cheston Heath, Mrs. Ovid H. Dunn, with 
six others to be selected bv the nominat- 
ing committee and voted on. After the 
meeting a program was given by Per- 
ceval Owen, of the First Baptist.— 
GeorciA Eva LOCKENOUR. 


CENTRAL OHIO GUILD elected the 
following officers on the occasion of the 
annual banquet: Dean, Glenn Grant Gra- 
bill, A.A.G.O.; Subdean, Frederick C. 








ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 


Address: 


First Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 

















James E. SCHEIRER 
Southern Representative, 
AUSTIN ORGAN 'COMPANY, 


1111 Fifth Ave., West, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











GERALD F,, STEWART 
_ Organist-Choirmaster, 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Director of Chorus, 


Watertown Morning Musicales 


Address: 
Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 

















FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
M. Mus., F.A.G.O. 


Creative Harmony — Improvisation 
Instruction, Organ, Piano 
Studio: Hotel San Remo, 
146 Central Park West, 

New York City 
Endicott 6700. 








THEODORE STRONG 
Official Organist KFRC 
San Francisco 


Organist, Fifth Scientist Church, 
San Francisco 


Manager, Aeolian Pipe Organ Dept. 


Sherman, Clay & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 














C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
Mus. Bac. 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
First M. E. Church | 
Recitals and Instruction 


2121 West 3rd Ave.,, 
Waterloo, Iowa 











Harry A. SYKES 
F.A.G.0O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, : Pa. 
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Mayer, A.A.G.O.; Sec’y., Miss Edith 
Pedrick; Registrar, Mrs. Clara Strickler; 
Treas., Miss Jessie M. Crane; Librarian, 
Miss Dorothy MacFaden. Mr. Bert Will- 
iams, conductor at Lowe’s Ohio Theater, 
Columbus, gave a talk on Inside Phases 
of the Life of a Theater Organist, in 
which he related in an interesting way 
just how music is set to the picture and 
gave many incidents from his experience 
in theater work. The banquet, held at the 
Fort Hayes Hotel, was well attended — 
G. G. GRABILL. 





[ 
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DR. LATHAM TRUE 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL, PALo ALTO 
Contemporary American Composers 


JAMES HOTCHKISS ROGERS, Poet 
(Fair Haven, Conn., Feb. 7, 1857) 

Prelude and Fughetta, 1922 

Arioso in Ancient Style, 1915 

Sonata Em, 1912 

Reverie, 1912 

First Suite, 1905 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN, Humorist 
(Easton, Pa., May 19, 1892) 

Sonata Tripartite, 1926 

Song of Sorrow, 1912 

Will o’ the Wisp, 1914 

Suite: Tragedy of Tin Soldier, 1915 


EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES, 
Modernist 
(Seabright, N. J., 1857) 


Solemn Prelude, Op. 24, 1916 

Solemn Prelude, Op. 24, 1916 

Third Suite, Op. 39, 1927 

Prelude on Gospel Hymn, Op. 34, No. 3, 
1923 

Second Sonata, Op. 37, 1923 

Second Suite, Op. 25, 1917 


ROY SPAULDING STOUGHTON, 
Colorist .. 
(Worcester, Mass., Jan. 28, 1884) 
Suite: Tanglewood Tales, 1921 
Suite: Tales from Arabian Nights, 1928 
Dreams, 1917 


COMPOSERS OF 
CONSERVATIVE TENDENCIES 

Gibson (1875)—Fantasia and Fugue 
Shelley (1858)—Adagio Cantabile 

Fan fare d’Orgue 
Brewer (1856)—Springtime Sketch 
Chadwick (1854)—In Tadaussac Church 
Rogers (1857)—Capriccio (Son. 3) 

Choral (Son. 2) 


COMPOSERS OF MODERATELY 

MODERNISTIC TENDENCIES 
Shure—Pool of Bethesda, 1925 
Sowerby—Carillon, 1920 

Rejoice, Ye, 1920 
Russell—Basket Weaver, 1921 
Clokey—Woodland Idyll, 1922 

Romance—Organ and Piano, 1927 


RESIDENT CALIFORNIA 
COMPOSERS 

Sabin—Bourree in Ancient Style 
Stewart—Sonata: Chambered Nautilus 
Marsh—The Bow Moon 

A Young Girl in the Wind 

Evening Snow at Fugikawa 
Clokey—Fireside Fancies, Op. 29 
Romance—Organ and Piano 
















Points and 
Viewpoints 





GERMANY 
By JoHN GroTH 
LEIPZIG is the traditional center of 
German music, as we all know. I was 


there for Holy Week and Easter and - 


heard the Bach “Passion” twice under 
Karl Straube with the Gewandhaus Chor- 
us and Orchestra in the Thomaskirche, as 
well as motets by the Thomaners from 
Bach and Reger. Boy-voice culture on 
a very high plane is to be heard there as 
well as at the Dom in Berlin under Hugo 
Rudel. 

I was introduced to Gunther Ramin, the 
idol of the German organ world, and al- 
so to Karl Straube who is the greatest 
Reger player in Germany, and to whom 
Reger dedicated many of the great organ 
works—I guess because Straube was the 
only person who could hit all the keys. 
A German is apt to tell you that Straube 
is the greatest organ virtuoso of all times. 
Unfortunately an accident to a finger has 
caused Straube to give up organ playing 
to devote himself to the position of Kan-~ 
tor at the Thomaskirche and teacher at 
the Conservatory. 

I also called on Karg-Elert and made 
a trip out to Rotha to try an old Silber- 
mann organ built in the time of Bach 
(1722) and still in fine condition. 


IN WESTFIELD 


A FEATURE of Music Week, Westfield, 
N. J., was the Union Choir Service in the 
Congregational Church, all the choirs, or- 
ganists, and ministers of the four 
churches of the town uniting to honor 
the founder of this famous week, Mr. C. 
M. Tremaine. 

If the churches of towns and cities the 
world over could unite in a special union 
service on the first Sunday of the famous 
week which exploits an art possessing 
power to make one forget dogmas, creeds, 
schisms, differences of opinion, and make 
the whole world akin, it would be a tre- 
mendous movement toward unity and 
peace. 

It is fitting that this should be done in 
the town where the founder of Music 
Week lives. He is a man of vision and 
has done much toward elevating the 
standard of music for the public by the 
contests he has introduced. And he is 
constantly seeking to attain greater things 
not only for his own land, but for every 
other country everywhere. 

The choirs participating in the West- 
field service were the quartet and junior 
choirs of both the Baptist and Presby- 
terian Churches, the quartet of the 
Methodist, and the junior and senior 
choirs of the Congregational, the organ- 
ists being Mr. T. M. Jones, Mr. George 
Kievil, Mr. Donald Belcher, and Miss 
Grace Leeds Darnell—Contris. 


MR. PIETRO YON 

MARYGROVE COLLEGE 

Dedicating Casavant 
Yon—Sonata Romantica 
Ungerer—Frere Jacques 
Bach—Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Weaver—Scherzino 
Bossi—Ave Maria 
Renzi—Toccata 
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LEW WHITE NOW BROADCASTS EVERY SATUR- 
DAY FROM THE WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 
THROUGH WJZ AND THE BLUE NETWORK 





MR. WHITE AT THE CONSOLE OF THE ROXY, NEW YORK 
WHERE HE IS CHIEF ORGANIST 


PERFECTION 


The same care and pains which have made the White 
Studios the finest in the world will be devoted to making 
you a Spotlight Organist of the quality Theater Owners 
are demanding. 


LEW WHITE 


Exclusive Brunswick Artist 
Chief Organist of the Roxy Theater 


offers a Summer Master Theater Course of Ten Lessons 
in five weeks. An opportunity to make your vacation 


pay! 


Students may enroll from July 1st to September 15th. 


WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 
1680 Broadway New York City 
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Program 





Selections 


PHILO A. OTIS PROGRAM 
SECOND PRESBYTERIAN, CHICAGO 
Robert N. Macdonald, organist 
“O Sing to God” 
“T Will Never Leave Thee” 
“T Will Lift Up Mine Eyes” 
“Whoso Hath this World’s Goods” 
“Strength of the Hills’ (contralto) 
“O Mother Dear Jerusalem” 
“Christ is Knocking” 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought” 
“Rise Crowned with Light” 
“Surely Goodness and Mercy” 


MRS. C. MATHEWSON LOCKWO1D 


GuILp RECITAL, Eton CoL.ece, N. C. 
One of three recitals in a Southern Tour 
played from memory 

Widor—Marche Pontificale (Son. I) 
Arcadelt—Are Maria (1514) 
Farnaby—Giles Farnabv’s Dream (1850) 
Clerambault—Prelude (1676) 
Bach—Thou Prince of Peace (1676) 
Bach—Anna Magdalena’s March (1685) 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre 
Mulet—Rosace 

Yon—Echo 

Dickinson—Reverie 

Bonnet—Rhapsodie Cataline 


MR. C. HAROLD EINECKE 
SALEM EVANGELICAL, QUINCY, ILL. 
Service Selections 

Bairstow—Evening Song 

Bidwell—Evening Idy] 

Calver—Postludes on Hark My Soul, Pro 
Omnibus Sanctis. Hanover, Nicea 

Cole—Heroic Piece, Song of Consolation 

Karg-Elert—Sunset 

Kroamer—Eklog 

Milligan—Allegro Jubilant 

Noble—Choral Preludes on Melcombe, 


St. Ann, Rockingham. Dundee, 
Picardy, Stracathro, St. Kilda, 
Walsal 


MR. GEORGE M. THOMPSON 
First Baptist. GREFNSBORO, N. C. 
Christmas Music 
Stoughton—Where Wild Judea 
Faulkes—O Little Town 
Malling—Christmas Eve 
Yon—Jesn Bambino 
Bridge—Gloria in Excelsio 
Dubois—March of Magi 
Yon—Christmas in Sicilv 
Gaul—Christmas Pipes County Clare 


God in Nature 
Silver—Jubilate Deo 
Dunn—O’er Flowery Meads 
Mendelssohn—Spring Song 
Matthews—Fountain 
Saint-Saens—Nightingale and Rose 
Davis—Songs of the Lily 
Dethier—The Brook 
Hamer—Majesty of the Deep 

Harvest Home Season 

Bonnet—Song of Chrysanthemums 
Brewer—Autumn Sketch 
Netherland—-Prayer of Thanksgiving 
Johnston—Autumn 
MacDowel\—-Deserted Farm 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
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WANTED 


Thoroughly Experienced 
Pipe-Organ Salesmen 





We have several vacan- 
cies created by extensive 
sales _ reorganization. 
Conscientious, truthful 
hardworkers have excep- 
tional opportunity for 
advancement. Our prod- 
uct is the very highest 
grade in the organ in- 
dustry. State qualifica- 
tions, age and past ex- 
perience in first letter in 
order to be considered. 
All applications will be 
treated in the strictest 
of confidence. The Welte 
Organ Division, Welte- 
Mignon Corporation, 297 
East 133rd Street, New 
York City. 




















MME. LISE DUFFOUR-LEDUC 
NATIONAL CONSERVATORY, PARIS 
3-39 Cavaille-Coll 
BachFantasia and Fugue Gm 
Rach—Two choralpreludes 
Widor—Sixth “Symphonie” 
Vierne—Hymne au Soleil 
Schumann—Canon Bm 
d’Aquin—Noel Varie 
Franck—Third Choral 
Dallier—Two invocations 
Dupre—Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Dupre—Resurrection 


MISS ZILLAH L. HOLMES 


PLtyMouTH CHURCH, SHERRILL, N. Y. 


American Composers 
Maitland—Concert Overture 
Nevin—Will O’ the Wisp 
Stoughton—Dreams 

Chinese Garden 
Spross—Scherzo-Caprice 
Dawes—Melody 
Russell—Basket Weaver 
Dunn—American Triumphant 


MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT 


Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 

Yon—Gesu Bambino 

Kinder—Caprice 

Handel—Largo 

Mendelssohn—Sonata I. 

Whitney-Sullivan—Onward Christian 
Soldiers 

Bach—Air for G-string 

Sturges—Caprice 

Brahms—Rose Breaks Into Bloom 

Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 

MacDowell—Wild Rose 

Yon—Pedal Study 


DR. CHARLES PAUL TANNER 
First CONGREGATIONAL, TOLEDO 

Musicale Vespers 

Processional 

Scripture Reading 

Prayer 

“By Babylon’s Wave”—Gounod 

“Listen to the Lambs”—Dett 

“Tt is Enough” (b.)—Mendelssohn 








“150th Psalm”—Randegger 
“Blessed be Thou”—Matthews 
James—Meditation Ste. Clotilde 

“OQ most Blessed Jesu”—Banks 

“Thine is the Greatness” (t.)—Galbraith 
“Trees and Master’—Matthews 
“Heaven are Telling’—Haydn 

“Love Divine”’—Zundel 
Matthews—Toccata in G Minor 


MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Opening Bach Program 
Fantasia and Fugue Am 
Prelude and Fugue F 
Choral and 17 Variations on All Glory 
be to God 
Trio Fm 
Prelude and Fugue C 
Kyrie, Father to Eternity 
Jesu Comfort of All 
Kyrie, Thou Spirit Divine 
Hark a Voice Saith 
O How Cheating 
Prelude and Fugue Em 
Closing Bach Program 


Fantasia G 

My Heart is Filled 

A Safe Stronghold 

Fantasia with Imitation Bm 

Fugue Gm (on Corelli Theme) 
Trio-Sonata No. 6 in G 

Chorale and II Variations on Hail to 


Thee 
We All Believe in One True God 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 








Want Ads 

















Churches: Do not waste 
property by discarding your old organs. 
There is value in them, no matter how 
old. Let us tell you why. Address: 
Organ Reconstruction Dept. Room 
427, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Pedal Piano for Sale 


Set of Miller piano pedals that fold up 
into the piano when not in use, and an 
Underwood Revolving Duplicator. Ad- 
dress, Organist, 4 West 76th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


“Art of Organ Building” 
by Audsley 

There were 1250 copies of this monu- 
mental work published in the first and 
only edition and then the plates were 
destroyed. The price rose from $30 to 
$50, $75, and finally to the present price, 
$100 a set for the perfect de luxe auto- 
graphed edition in new and unused 
copies. There are only a few sets 
available. No effort is being made to 
sell them. This notice is printed mere- 
ly for the convenience of any who may 
be interested. Enquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Organ Interests Inc., 467 
City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 


New York position wanted 
by an experienced organist who is 
spending a season in advanced study 
of church music in the Metropolis. Ad- 
dress: K. E., 467 City Hall Station, 
New York. 


R. Dean Shure’s 
two recent anthems “Here Bring Your 
Wounded Hearts’ (J. Fischer & Bro.) 
and “If on a Quiet Sea” (White-Smith) 
are being extensively used by choir- 
masters. 
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Organists 

















(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


*ALLED, Warren D. 

*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 
*ANDREWS, J. Warren 

ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 
*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O 
*BAUMGARTNER, H. Leroy 
*BEACH, Theodore 
*BERENTSEN, Robert 
*BEYMER, Paul Allen 
BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 

ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 

Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 

Ill. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H. 


Theory Dept., Cons. of Music, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, O. 
7217 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


*CARRINGTON-THOMAS, Virginia 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
Dean, College of Music, Ottawa University; 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., 3219 Lexington Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

*CRONHAM, Charles Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

CUSHING, John 


Instruction, Recitals, Conducting. Organist, 
North Presbyterian, and Temple Bnai Jes- 
hurun. Studio: 210 West 101st St., New York 


(Riverside 3319). 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 
*DEMAREST, Clifford, F.A.G.O. 
*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 
*DONLEY, W. H. 

*DORR, William Ripley 
*DOWNES, Herbert W. W. 
*EPPLER. Kenneth 
FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

of Organ, University of Minnesota; Or.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church: 

Studio, 26 Dver Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FARNAM, Lynnwood 

49 West 20th St.. New York. 

*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 
*FRANCIS, J. Henry 
*GLEASON, Harold 

Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O 
*GRANT. George W. 

*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 
*GROSH. Paul E., Mus. B. 
*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 

Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 
*HASTINGS. Ray. Mus. Doc. 
*HIRSCHLER. Otto T. 

HOPKINS, Edward Cadoret 

Organ Exnert and Organist. 

Svecification Counsel, 

433 East 10th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
*HOVDESVEN. E. A., Mus. Bac. 
*JACOBS. A. Leslie 
*JOHNSON. Julius K. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A-.G.O. 

Director of Music. St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT. Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 

Boston (1915): 

76 Parkman St.. Brookline, Mass. 
*MC AMIS, Hugh 

Concert Organist, 

San Antonio, Tex. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 

Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 

lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit. Wis. 
MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.0. 

Organist, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 

of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 

621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 

MUELLER, Harry Edward 

Recitals; 

First Presbyterian Church; 

Huntingten, W. Va 
*NEVINS, Willard Irving 
O’SHEA, John A 

St. Cecilias Church; 

Mus. Dir., Boston Public Schools; 


Church, 


6 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 
*PEARSALL, John V. 
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PEASE, Sibtey G. 


Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 
Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 
ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Central Baptist Church, Amsterdam Ave. at 

92nd St., (1917); 79 Manhattan Ave., New 

York, (Academy 5892) 

SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*SCHOLIN, C. Albert 
*SHURE, R. Deane 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; 

Organist and Director, 

Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
*STEWART, Gerald F. 

*STRONG, Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
2520 Madison St., Wilmington, Del. 
*SYKES, Harry A. 
*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 
THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.O. 
De Pauw University; 
Greencastle, Ind. 
*TITCOMB, Louise C. 
TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; 

Eliot Congregational Church, Newton (1897); 

295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. (Copley 

8624-Wy 
*TUFTS, Albert 

1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals; Organist, First Baptist Church; 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 


Starrett School for 


Organist, Church of St. Mary the Virgin; 
New York Representative, ‘““Orgoblo” (See 
Adv.); 


539 East 138th St., New York, N. Y. (MOT- 
haven 7264) 
*WIESEMANN, Carl 
*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Contributor, Children’s Choirs, 
Flemington, N. J. 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 














Builders 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Fifth Ave. at 54th St., 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
BENNETT ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory: 
BUHL — co. 
Utica, N. Y. 
CASAV. aia FRERES 
St. Hycainthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main Office: 4016 Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill.; 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio; 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Houston, Texas: 331 West 20th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 323 Plymouth Bldg. 
New York: Steinway Hall, 113 57th St. 
Omaha, Neb.: 1510 Davenport St. 
MARR & COLTON CO. 
Main Oflice and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
Chicago: 506 S. Wabash Ave. 
New York: 2013 Paramount Bldg., Times Sq. 
MIDMER-LOSH — 
Merrick, L. I., N. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, I1l.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1204 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PAGE ORGAN CO. 
Lima, Ohio. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 
WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION, 
Main Office: 665 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory: 297 East 133rd St., New York. 




















New York, N. Y. 


Rock Island, Ill. 


Room 915. 











| Equipment and Various 




















AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
DEL CASTILLO THEATRE SCHOOL 
36 Loew’s State Theatre Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
*GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
*VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 
VELAZCO STUDIOS 
1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 
1680 Broadway, New York. 








Publishers 

















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, INC. 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 
159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
HOYT METAL CO. 

Pipe Metal, 

111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

Blowers, 

Lansdowne, Pa. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CoO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 


and Rebuilders _| 


BLASHFIELD, Frank 
1719 East 82nd St,, Cleveland, Ohio 
MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 
OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., 
0807) 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; 
Blowing plants installed; etc. etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 

















(Sedg. 5628) 


New York. (MOThaven 








